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THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 
By CoLoNEL HENRY S. OLCOTT 


President of The Theosophical Society, 1875-1907 


IN the tenth chapter of his famous work, entitled An En- 
quiry Concerning Human Understanding, David Hume 
attempts to define the limits of philosophical enquiry. So 
pleased was the author with his work that he has placed 
on record that with the “ wise and learned ”—a most neces- 
sary separation, since a man may be wise without being 
at all learned, while modern science has introduced to us 
many of her most famous men who, though bursting like 
Jack Bunsby with learning, were far, very far from wise— 
his (Hume's) postulate must be “an everlasting check to 
all kinds of superstitious delusions.” For many years this 
oracular utterance was unquestioned, and Hume’s apophthegm 
was laid, like a chloroformed handkerchief, over the mouth 
of every man who attempted to discuss the phenomena 
of the invisible world. But a brave Englishman and man 
of science—who, we are proud to say, accepted the dip- 
loma of our Theosophical Society—to wit, Alfred Russell 


! A lecture delivered at Colombo, Ceylon, on the*15th June 1880. Reprinted 
from The Theosophist of August 1880 by courtesy of the Editer. 
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Wallace, F.R.S., has of late called Hume’s infallibility in 
question. He finds two grave defects in his proposition 
that ‘‘a miracle is a visitation of the laws of Nature"; 
since it assumes, firstly, that we know all the laws of 
Nature; and secondly, that an unusual phenomenon is a 
miracle. 

Speaking deferentially, is it not after all a piece of 
preposterous egotism for any living man to say what is, 
or rather what is not, a law of Nature? I have enjoyed 
the acquaintance of scientists who could actually repeat 
the names of the several parts of a bed-bug and even of 
a flea. Upon this rare accomplishment they plumed them- 
selves not a little, and took on the airs of a man of science. 
I have talked with them about the laws of Nature, and 
found that they thought they knew enough of them to 
dogmatize to me about the Knowable and the Unknowable. 
I know doctors of medicine, even professors, who were 
read up in physiology and able to dose their patients with- 
out exceeding the conventional average of casualities good- 
naturedly allowed the profession. They have dogmatized 
to me about science and the laws of Nature, although not 
one of them could tell me anything positive about the 
life of man, in either the states of ovum, embryo, infant, 
adult or corpse. 

The most candid medical authorities have always 
frankly confessed that the human being is a puzzle as yet 
unsolved, and medicine “scientific guess-work." Has ever 
yet a surgeon, as he stood beside a subject on the dissecting 
table of the amphitheatre, dared tell his class that he 
knew what life is, or that his scapel could cut away any 
integumental veil so as to lay bare the mystery? Did any 
modern botanist ever venture to explain what is that 
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tremendous secret law which makes every seed produce 
the plant or tree of its own kind? Mr. Huxley and his 
fellow-biologists have shown us protoplasm—the gelatinous 
substance which forms the physical basis of life—and told 
us that it is substantially identical in composition in plant 
and animal. But they can go no farther than the micro- 
scope and spectroscope will carry them. Do you doubt 
me? Then hear the mortifying confession of Professor Huxley 
himself. “In perfect strictness," he says, “it is true that 
we know nothing about the composition of any body 
whatever, as it is" ! And yet what scientist is there who 
has dogmatized more about the limitations of scientific 
enquiry? Do you think that, because the chemists can 
dissolve for you the human body into its elementary gases 
and ashes, until what was once a tall man can be put 
into an empty cigar-box and a large bottle, they can help 
you any better to understand what that living man really 
was? Ask them; I am willing to let the case rest upon 
their own unchallenged evidence. 

Science ? Pshaw! What is there worthy to wear that 
imperial name so long as its most noisy representatives 
cannot tell us the least part of the mystery of man, or of 
the nature which environs him. 

Let science explain to us how the littlest blade of grass 
grows, or bridge over the “abyss” which Father Felix, the 
great French Catholic orator, tauntingly told the Academy, 
existed for it in a grain of sand, and then dogmatize as much 
as it likes about the laws of Nature! In common with all 
other heretics I hate this presumptuous pretence ; and as one 
who, having studied psychology for nearly thirty years, has 
some right to be heard, I protest against, and utterly re- 
pudiate, the least claim of our modern science to know all 
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the laws of Nature, and to say what is or what is not possible. 
As for the opinions of non-scientific critics, who never in- 
formed themselves practically about even one law of Nature, 
they are not worth even listening to. And yet what a clamour 
they make, to be sure; how the public ear has heen assailed 
by the din of ignorant and conceited criticasters. It is like 
being among a crowd of stock-brokers on the exchange. 
Every one of the authorities is dogmatizing in his most 
vociferous and impressive manner. One would think to read 
and hear what all these priests, editors, authors, deacons, 
elders, civil and military servants, lawyers, merchants, vestry- 
men and old women, and their followers, admirers and 
echoing toadies have to say—that the laws of Nature were 
as familiar to them as their alphabets, and that every one 
carried in his pocket the combination key to the Chubb- 
lock of the Universe! If these people only realized how 
foolish they really are in rushing in “ where Angels fear to 
tread,” they might somewhat abate their pretences. And if 
common sense were as plentiful as conceit, a lecture upon 
the Occult Sciences would be listened to with a more 
humble spirit than, I am atraid, can be counted upon in 
our days. 

I have tried by simply calling your attention to the 
confessed ignorance of our modern scientists of the nature 
of life, to show you that in fact all visible phenomena are 
occult, or hidden from the average inquirer. The term occult 
has been given to the sciences relating to the mystical side 
of Nature—the department of Force or Spirit. Open any 
book on science, or listen to any lecture or address by a 
modern authority, and you will see that modern science 
limits its enquiry to the visible, material or physical universe. 
The combinations and correlations of matter under the 
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impulse of hidden forces, are what it studies. To facilitate 
this line of enquiry, mechanical ingenuity has lent the most 
marvellous assistance. The microscope has now been per- 
fected so as to reveal the tiniest objects in the tiny world 
of a drop of dew; the telescope brings into its field and 
focus glittering constellations that—as Tom Moore poetic- 
ally says— 


stand 
Like winking sentinels upon the void 


Beyond which Chaos dwells ; 


the chemist’s balances will weigh matter to the ten-thousandth 
part of a grain; by the spectroscope the composition of 
all things on earth and suns and stars is claimed to be de- 
monstrable in the lines they make across the spectrum; 
substances hitherto supposed to be elements are now proved 
to be compounds, and what we have imagined compounds 
are found to be elements. Inch by inch, step by step, physical 
Science has marched from its old prison in the dungeon of the 
Church towards its desired goal—the verge of physical nature. 
It would not be too much to admit that the verge has been 
almost reached, but that Edison’s recent discoveries of the 
telephone, the phonograph and the electric light, and Crookes’s 
of the existence and properties of Radiant Matter, seem to 
have pushed farther away the chasm that separates the con- 
fessedly Knowable from the fancied Unknowable. The recent 
advances of physical Science tend to mitigate somewhat 
the pride of our scientists. It is as though whole domains pre- 
viously undreamt of were suddenly exposed to view as each 
new eminence of knowledge is gained; just as the travel- 
ler sees long reaches of country to be traversed upon 
climbing to the crest of the mountain that has been shut- 
ting him in a narrow horizon. The fact is that, whether 
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regarded from her physical or dynamical side, Nature is a book 
with an endless variety of subjects to be studied and mys- 
teries to be unravelled. And as regards Science, there is a 
thousand times more that is occult than familiar and easy to 
understand. . 

The realization of this fact, both as the result of per- 
sonal enquiry and of conversation with the learned, was 
one chief cause of the organization of The Theosophical 
Society. 

Now, it must be agreed that, while the first necessity 
for the candid student is to discover the depth and immensity 
of his own ignorance, the next is to find out where and how 
that ignorance may be dispelled. We must first fit ourselves 
to become pupils, and then look about for a teacher. Where, 
in what part of the world, can there be found men capable 
of teaching us a part of the mystery that is hidden behind 
the mask of the world of matter? Who holds the secret of 
Life ? Who knows what Force is, and what causes it to bring . 
about its countless, eternal correlations with the molecules 
of matter? What adept can unriddle for us the problem how 
worlds are built and why? Can anyone tell us whence man 
came, whither he goes, what he is? What is the secret of 
birth, of sleep, of thought, of memory, of death ? What is 
that Eternal, Self-existent Principle, that by common consent 
is believed to be the source of everything visible and invisible, 
and with which man claims kinship? We, little modern 
people, have been going about in search after this teacher, 
with our toy lanterns in our hands, as though it were night 
instead of bright day. The light of Truth shines all the while, 
but we, being blind, cannot see it. Does a new authority 
proclaim himself, we run from all sides, but see only a 
common mag with bandaged eyes, holding a pretty banner 
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and blowing his own trumpet. “Come” he cries, "come, 
good people, and listen to one who knows the laws of Nature. 
Follow my lead, join my school, enter my church, buy my 
nostrum, and you will be wise in this world, and happy 
hereafter!" How many of these pretenders there have been ; 
how they have imposed for a while upon the world ; what 
meannesses and cruelties their devotees have done in their 
behalf; and how their shams and humbugs have ultimately 
been exposed, the pages of history show. There is but one 
Truth, and that is to be sought for in the mystical world of 
man's interior nature ; Theosophically, and by the help of the 
“ Occult Sciences." 

If history has preserved for us the record of multitudinous 
failures of materialists to read the secret laws of Nature, it 
has also kept for our instruction the stories of many successes 
gained by Theosophists in this direction. There is no im- 
penetrable mystery in Nature to the student who knows 
how to interrogate her. If physical facts can be observed 
by the eye of the body, so can spiritual laws be discovered 
by that interior perception of ours which we call the eye 
of the Spirit. This perceptive power inheres in the nature 
of man; it is his Godlike quality which makes him superior 
to brutes. What we call seers and prophets, and the Bud- 
dhists know as rahats, and Aryans as true sannyásis, are only 
men who have emancipated their interior selves from physical 
bondage by meditation in secluded spots where the foulness 
of average humanity could not taint them, and where they 
were nearest to the threshold of Nature's temple; and by 
the gradual and persistent conquest of brutal desire after 
desire, taste after taste, weakness after weakness, sense after 
sense, they have moved forward to the ultimate victory of 
Spirit. Jesus is said to have gone thus apart to be tempted ; 
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so did Mahomet who spent one day in every month alone in 
a mountain cave; so did Zoroaster, who emerged from the 
seclusion of his mountain retreat only at the age of forty ; 
so did Buddha, whose knowledge of the cause of pain and 
discovery of the path to Nirvana was obtained by solitary 
self-struggles in desert places. Turn over the leaves of the 
book of records, and you will find that every man, who 
really did penetrate the mysteries of life and death, got the 
truth in solitude and in a mighty travail of body and spirit. 
These were all Theosophists—that is, original searchers after 
spiritual knowledge. 

What they did, what they achieved, any other man of 
equal qualities may attain too. And this is the lesson taught 
by The Theosophical Society. As they spurned Churches, 
revelations and leaders, and wrested the secrets from the bosom 
of Nature, so do we. Buddha said that we should believe 
nothing upon authority, not even his own, but believe because 
our reason told us the assertion was true. He began by strid- 
ing over even the sacred Vedas because they were used to 
prevent original Theosophical research ; castes he brushed 
aside as selfish monopolies. His desire was to fling wide open 
every door to the sanctuary of Truth. We organized our 
Society—as the very first section of our original by-laws ex- 
presses it—''for the discovery of all the laws of Nature, and 
the dissemination of knowledge of the same." The known 
laws of Nature why should we busy ourselves with ? The 
unknown, or occult ones, were to be our special province of 
research. No one in America, none in Europe, now living, 
could help us, except in special branches such as Magnetism, 
Crystal-reading, Psychometry, and those most striking phenom- 
ena of so-called mediumship, grouped together under the 
generic name of modern spiritualism. "Though the Vedas, the 
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Puranas, the Zend Avesta, the Koran and the Bible teemed 
with allusions to the sayings and doings of wonder-working 
Theosophists, we were told by every one that the power had 
long since died out, and the adepts vanished from the sight 
of men. Did we mention the name of Occult Science, the 
modern biologist curled his lip in fine scorn, and the lay-fool 
gave way to senseless witticisms. 

It was a discouraging prospect, no doubt; but in this, as 
in every other instance, the difficulties were more imaginary 
than real. We had a clue given us to the right road by one 
who had spent a long lifetime in travel, who had found the 
science to be still extant, with its proficients and masters 
still practising it as in ancient days. The tidings were most 
encouraging, as are those of help and succour to a party of 
castaways on an unfriendly shore. We learned to recognize 
the supreme value of the discoveries of Paracelsus, of Mesmer 
and Von Reichenbach, as the stepping-stones to the higher 
branches of Occultism. We turned again to study them, 
and the more we studied, the clearer insight did we 
get into the meaning of Asiatic myth and fable, and the 
real object and methods of the ascetic Theosophists of all 
ages. The words body, soul, spirit, Moksa and Nirvana 
acquired each a definite and comprehensible meaning. We 
could understand what the Yogi wished to express by his 
uniting himself with Brahma, and becoming Brahma; why 
the biographer of Jesus made him say, “I and the Father 
are one"; how S/ankaracarya and others could display 
such phenomenal learning without having studied it in 
books; whence Zarthust acquired his profound spiritual 
illumination; and how the Lord Sàkya Muni, though but 
a man “born in the purple," might pevertheless become 
All-Wise:and All-Powerful. 

2 
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Would my hearer learn this secret? Let him study 
Mesmerism, and master its methods until he can plunge his 
subject into so deep a sleep that the body is made to seem 
dead, and the freed soul can be sent, wheresoever he wills, 
about the earth or among the stars. Then he will see the 
separate reality of the body and its dweller. Or let him 
read Professor Denton’s Soul of Things, and test the bound- 
less resources of Psychometry—a strange yet simple science 
which enables us to trace back through the ages the history 
of any substance held in the sensitive psychometer’s hand. 
Thus a fragment of stone from Cicero's house, or the 
Egyptian pyramids; or a bit of cloth from a mummy's 
shroud; or a faded parchment or letter or painting; or 
some garment or other article worn by a historic personage ; 
or a fragment of an erolite—give to the psychometer 
impressions, sometimes amounting to visions surpassingly 
vivid, of the building, monument, mummy, writer or painter, 
or the long-dead personage, or the meteoric orbit from 
which the last named object fell. This splendid science 
for whose discovery, in the year 1840, the world is in- 
debted to Professor Joseph R. Buchanan, now a Fellow 
of our Society, has just begun to show its capabilities. 
But already it has shown us that in the Akasa, or 
Ether of science, are preserved the records of every human 
experience, deed and word. No matter how long forgotten 
and gone by, they are still a record, and according to 
Buchanan’s estimate, about four out of every ten persons have 
in greater or less degree the psychometrical power which can 
read those imperishable pages of the Book of Life. Taken 
by itself either Mesmerism, or Psychometry, or Baron Reichen- 
bach’s theory of ,Odyle, or Odic Force, is sufficiently 
wonderful. dn Mesmerism a sensitive subject is put by 
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magnetism into the magnetic sleep, during which his or her 
body is insensible to pain, noises or any other disturbing 
influences. The Psychometer, on the contrary, does not sleep, 
but only sits or lies passively, holds the letter, fragment of 
stone or other object, in the hand or against the centre of 
the forehead, and without knowing at all what it is or whence 
it came, describes what he or she feels or sees. Of the two 
methods of looking into the invisible world, Psychometry is 
preferable, for it is not attended with the risks of the magnetic 
slumberer, arising from inexperience in the operator, or 
low physical vitality in the somnambule. Baron Dupotet, 
M. Cahagnet, Professor William Gregory, and other author- 
ities tell us of instances of this latter sort in which the sleeper 
was with difficulty brought back to earthly consciousness, so 
transcendently beautiful were the scenes that broke upon their 
spiritual vision. 

Reichenbach’s discovery—the result of several years’ 
experimental research with the most expensive apparatus and 
a great variety of subjects, by one of the most eminent 
chemists and physicists of modern times—was this. A 
hitherto unsuspected force exists in Nature, having, like 
electricity and magnetism, its positive and negative poles. 
It pervades everything in the mineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. Our earth is charged with it, it is in the stars, 
and there is a close interchange of polar influences between 
us and all the heavenly bodies. Here I hold in my hand a 
specimen of quartz crystal, sent me from the Gastein Moun- 
tains in Europe by the Baroness von Vay. Before Reichen- 
bach’s discovery of the Odic Force—as he calls it—this would 
have had no special interest to the geologist, beyond its 
being a curious example of imperfect crystallization. But 
now it has a definite value beyond this. If I,pass the apex, 
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or positive pole, over the wrist and palm of a sensitive person, 
thus, he will feel a sensation of warmth, or cold, or the 
blowing of a thin, very thin pencil of air over the skin. Some 
feel one thing, some another, according to the odic condition 
of their own bodies. Speaking of this latter phenomenon, 
viz., that the odic polarity of our bodies is peculiar to our- 
selves, different from the bodies of each other, different in the 
right and left sides, and different at night and morning in 
the same body, let me ask you whether a phenomenon long 
noticed, supposed by the ignorant to be miraculous, and yet 
constantly denied by those who never saw it, may not be 
classed as a purely odic one. I refer to the levitation of 
ascetics and saints, or the rising into the air of their bodies at 
moments when they were deeply entranced. Baron Reichen- 
bach found that the odic sensibility of his best patients 
greatly changed in health and disease. 

Professor Perty, of Geneva, and Dr. Justinus Korner tell 
us that the bodies of certain hysterical patients rose in the 
air without visible cause, and floated as light asa feather. 
During the Salem-Witchcraft horrors one of the subjects, 
Margaret Rule, was similarly levitated. Mr. William Crookes 
recently published a list of no less than forty Catholic 
ecstatics whose levitation is regarded as proof of their peculiar 
sanctity. Now I myself, in common with many other modern 
observers of psychological phenomena, have seen a person, 
in the full enjoyment of consciousness, raised into the air 
by a mere exertion of the will. This person was an Asiatic 
by birth and had studied the Occult Sciences in Asia, and 
explains the remarkable phenomenon as a simple example of 
change of corporeal polarity. You all know the electrical 
law that oppositely electrified bodies attract, and similarly 
electrified ones repel each other. We say that we stand 
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upon the earth because of the force of gravitation, without 
stopping to think how much of the explanation is a mere 
patter of words conveying no accurate idea to the mind. 
Suppose we say that we cling to the carth’s surface, be- 
cause the polarity of our body is opposed to the polarity 
of the spot of carth upon which we stand. That would 
be scientifically correct. But how, if our polarity is reversed, 
whether by disease, or the mesmeric passes of a 
powerful magnetizer, or the constant effort of a trained self- 
will. To classify: suppose that we were either a hysteric 
patient, an ecstatic, a somnambule or an adept in Asiatic 
Occult Science. In either case if the polarity of the body 
should be changed to its opposite polarity, and so our elec- 
trical, magnetic or odic state be made identical with that 
of the ground beneath us, the long known electro-polaric law 
would assert itself and our body would rise into the air. It 
would float as long as these mutual polaric differences 
continued, and rise to a height exactly proportionate to their 
intensity. So much of light is let into the old domain of 
Church “ miracles " by Mesmerism and the Od discovery. 

But our mountain crystal has another and far more 
striking peculiarity than mere odic polarity. It is nothing 
apparently but a poor lump of glass, and yet in its heart can be 
seen strange mysteries. There are doubtless a score of persons 
in this great audience, who, if they would sit in an easy posture 
and a quiet place, and gaze into my crystal for a few minutes, 
would see and describe to me pictures of people, scenes and 
places in different countries as well as their own beautiful 
Ceylon. I gave the crystal into the hand of a lady, who is a 
natural clairvoyant, just after I had received it from Hungary. 
“I see,” she said, “a large, handsome room in what appears 
to be a castle. Through an open window gan be seen a 
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park with smooth broad walks, trimmed lawns, and trees. A 
noble-looking lady stands at a marble-topped table doing up 
something into a parcel. A servant man in rich livery stands 
as though waiting for his mistress’s orders. It is this crystal 
that she is doing up, and she puts it into a brown box, 
something like a small musical box.” The clairvoyant knew 
nothing about the crystal, but she had given an accurate 
description of the sender, of her residence, and of the box in 
which the crystal came to me. How? Can any of the self- 
conceited little people, who say smart little nothings about the 
absurdity of the Occult Sciences, answer ? 

Reichenbach's careful investigations prove that minerals 
have each their own peculiar odic polarity, and this lets us 
into an understanding of much that the Asiatic people have 
said about the magical properties of gems. You have 
all heard of the regard in which the sapphire has ever been 
held for its supposed magical property to assist somnambulic 
vision. “ The sapphire," according to a Buddhist writer, “ will 
open barred doors and dwellings (for the spirit of man) ; it 
produces a desire for prayer, and brings with it more peace 
than any other gem; but he who would wear it must lead a 
pure and holy life." 

Now a series of investigations by Amoretti into the 
electrical polarity of precious stones (which we find reported 
in Kieser's Archia, Vol. IV, p. 62) resulted in proving that the 
diamond, the garnet, the amethyst, are — E, while the sapphire 
is E. Orpheus tells how by means of a load-stone a whole 
audience may be affected. Pythagoras, whose knowledge was 
derived from India, pays particular attention to the colour 
and nature of precious stones ; and Apollonius of Tyana, one of 
the purest and grandest men who ever lived, accurately taught 
his disciples the various occult properties of gems. 
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Thus does scientific inquiry, agreeing with the researches 
of the greatest philosophers, the experiences of religious ecstat- 
ics, continually—though, as a rule, unintentionally—give us 
a solid basis for studying Occultism. The more of physical 
phenomena we observe and classify, the more helped is 
the student of occult sciences and of the ancient Asiatic 
sciences, philosophies and religions. The fact is, we, modern 
Europeans, have been so blinded by the fumes of our 
own conceit that we have not been able to look beyond 
our noses. We have been boasting of our glorious enlighten- 
ment, our scientific discoveries, our civilization, and our 
superiority to everybody with a dark skin, and to every 
nation east of the Volga and the Red Sea, or south of the 
Mediterranean, until we have come almost to believe that 
the world was built for the Anglo-Saxon race, and the 
stars to make our bit of sky pretty. We have even manufac- 
tured a religion to suit ourselves out of Asiatic materials, 
and think it better than any religion that was ever heard 
of before. It is time that this childish vanity were done 
away with. It is time that we should try to discover the 
sources of modern ideas; and compare what, we think, we 
know of the laws of Nature with what the Asiatic people 
really did know, thousands of years before Europe was 
inhabited by our barbarian ancestors, or a European foot 
was set upon the American continent. The crucibles of 
science are heated red-hot, and we are melting in them 
everything out of which we can get a fact. Suppose that 
for a change, we approach the eastern people in a less 
presumptuous spirit, and honestly confessing that we know 
nothing at all of the beginning or end of Natural Law, 
ask them to help us to find out what their forefathers knew. 
This has been the policy of The Theosophical Society, and 
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it has yielded valuable results already. Depend upon it, ladies 
and gentlemen, there are still “ wise men in the East,” and 
the Occult Sciences are better worth studying than has 
hitherto been popularly supposed. (The lecture was loudly 
applauded, and at the close, a vote of thanks was, upon the 
motion of Mr. James, Science Master in the Colombo College, 


adopted.) 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 
By C. KUNHAN RAJA 


THE COMMENTARIES ON THE AITAREYA BRAHMANA 
By 


i. Govindasvamin 
ii. Bhattabhaskara 
iii. Sadgurus'isya 


The commentary on the Aitareya Brahmana by Sayana is 
available in print. Besides this now well-known commentary 
there are three more commentaries on the Aitareya Brahmana. 
Transcripts of these works are available in the Adyar Library. 
Similar transcripts are kept in the Government Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library, Madras. 

i. Commentary by Govindasvimin. The manuscript of 
this work is complete for the forty adhyayas. It covers about 
4500 Granthas. The work begins with some benedictory verses : 


yenadhikarthetaras'abdajalpana- 
pras'okataptambumanabhprasadina 
adrstapurvasrutir abhyudirit& 
tam aitareyam s'irasa nato'smy aham 
Then there is an apology : 


sarvajfienapi yat kartum asakyam tat punar maya 

alpajfienapi sammohàc chraddhaya ca cikirsyate 
'Then there is some information about the author : 

atmajenaravindaya visnoh sankrtijanmana 


govindenaitareyasya vyakhyanam kriyate 'dhyna 
3 
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After this there are a large number of stanzas which give the 
content of the Brahmana and the section is called Bhasyarthasan- 
grahakarika. The section begins : 


kvacid vidhih pras'amsà ca kesu cid vidhir eva ca 
kesu cit stutir eva syàd evam nindanisedhayoh 


brahmanamnayasamarthyad gavamayaniko vidhib 
dvadasahavidhir và syat prasangad anyad ucyate 


yad vagnistoma ukthyas' ca sodas'ity&dikalpana 
à caturvims'ad ity asmat prayaniyo vidhiyate 


esa evatiratrah sann ante tüdayaniyabhak 
agnistomas tathokthyas' ca sodas’y apy atra kalpita 


satraprakrtibhutatvat samsthantaram anadrtam 
caturvims'am ahah pas'ca 


yad vàbhijidvis'vajitau tad yad ity atra nirdis'et 
sodas'o 'bhiplavah pas'can masaklptis tatah para 
triyaho ’bhiplavah purvah svarasamana eva hi 


ayanena gavam ukte adityangirasam tatah 
divà kirtyam aharmadhye dvayor api ca paksayoh 


bharatadvadas'ahas tu gàyatryà stuyate tatah 
dvadas'ahapras'amsà ca vyudhata ca tathocyate 


prsthyas’ ca Sadahah pürvas tryahas’ chandomasamjfiitah 
vis'vajic capi sasthab syad apivakyam atah param 

tad etad das'aratram sydd vyudhas'chandobhir uttaram 
prayaniyodaniyabhyam dvadas'aho bhavisyati 
samuüdhadvadas'áhasya klptir atra na vidyate 

aksidhaih gadahais caiva gavamayanam apyate 

etávat satrahauntrakhyam yajfíagatha prakirtyate 
prayaniyas caturvimsah prsthyo 'bhiplava eva ca 
abhijitsvarasamano visuvan vis'vajit tathà 

chandoma dasamafi cahur uttaman tu mahavratam 
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iti prasiddhahautrasya s'esartvigvisayah kriyah 
a trims'adhyayanirvrtter agnihotrapurassarah 


agnihotram svatantram syad vyahrtipranavatmake 
brahmatve tasya nirdeso vyahrtinam pras‘amsaya 


brahmagravastutis caiva subrahmanyasya cottarah 
sastrinam hotrakanaf ca satre vais'esiko vidhih 


unniyamanasütràni pras'astrvisayàni hi 

ekah prasthitayajyas tu gotradinam udiritah 

hotra ha maitravaruno brahmanacchamsy athaparah 
pota nesta tathaivacchavako 'gnit saptamas smrtah 


eta hotrà iti prokt&s strivat pumvac ca kutracit 
kartrkalaviparyasad devatades'ayor api 


laksanagunavrttya ca codyanam uttaram tatah 
astanan tayamananam hotus' catvary adhimahe 


adhyasafi capy atipraisam tarksyam yajatavedase 
Aarambhaniyah paryasat tadvato 'har ahah stutim 


~~ -— ~~ 


slastrinam hotrakanafi ca tayamanany adhimahe 
stotriyan anurüpams' ca pragathams tadvato ’pi ca 


arambhaniyahar ahah s'asye cahinasuktakam 
madhyandiniyasastranam klptim ahas'valayanah 
ekaikasyartvijam esàm sampatas tu trayas trayah 
sthàne cáhinasuktanam navadha sodas'e viduh 
uttamasyatha prsthyahna ukthanam silpaklptayah 
valakhilya vrsakapyah pra va ity evayamarut 
silpani vikrtany ahur eke tv api tu tàny api 
dvipadastutyupadhitvad vikarasyanyathapi ca 
nityas'ilpam idam proktam vis'vajic ca tayor yadi 
dvipadastutyupadhitvad agnistomantatapi ca 
urdhvam arambhaniyabhyag silpany avikrtani ca 
acchavakas tu taddes'e dyaur na yah süktabhag bhavet 


ekahasuktopacayam s'amsanena giro viduh 
diksato 'pavratades'aprasangat pasubhaktayah, 
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tadvyapattinimittarthaprayascittaprasangatah 
bhagitvac capi sarvesàm iha naimittiko vidhih 
uktatvat sarvavarnanam avis'esena karmanam 
naimittikaprasarigena rajanyasya vidhiyate 
rajanyasya viseso ‘yam a brahmanasamapanat 
athabhisecaniyasya s'aunas's'epo vidhiyate 
brahmatvam yajfiadiksayam ksatram apnoti tavata. 
varnadvayasamaves'at kin katham va virodhisu 


ity etat sarvam adhydye catustrims'e nirüpitam 
vrddhib ksatrasya somena phalair ahutibhaksane 


stotras'astre ca tasyokte abhisekavidhih punah 
indrasya cabhisekasya prasamsa tadvidhih parah 
itihasah purakalp& narasamso 'tha gathikah 
prasnasyottararüpena padyagathah prakirtitah 
karmani yabhih kathitani rajfiam 

danani coccavacamadhyamani 
naras/amsir ity rcas tah pratiyad 

yabhis stutir das'atayisu rajfiam 
paurohityavidhànan tad abhidhàne ca pascimah 
samksiptam aitareyasya brahmanasyarthavastu yat 


brahmandanukramenaiva gatarthasya samasatah 
suddhanuparamad vyastavyacikhyasa vijrmbhate 
diksa ca diksaniya ca diksayas sthapanani ca 
yajyanuvake samyajye vis'esaphalasammite 
Here there is the colophon: iti aitareyabrahmanabhasye govinda- 
svamini bhasyarthasangrahakarikaé samapta. 

There are many mistakes in the manuscript and as such in 
some places it is difficult to reconstruct the correct reading. 

The commentary is called Govindasvàmin as well as the 
author of the commentary. In all the colophons, we see the 
expression aitareyabrahmanabhasye govindasvamini and not go- 
vindasvamikrte. As q matter of fact, in many other places, the 
term used is mot bhasya but vyakhyana. The term bhasya is. 
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found in the colophon at the end of the seventh adhyaya and the 
eighth adhyaya. At the end of the third adhyàya the colophon 
says: aitareyaranyavyakhyane instead of aitareyabrahmanavya- 
khyane. This must be a scribal error either in this transcript or 
even in its original. At the end of the thirtieth adhyaya there is 
the colophon: ity aitareyabrahmanavyakhyayam govindasvaminyam 
trimso 'dhyàyah. The colophon at the end of the work is: ity 
aitareyabrahmanabhasye govindacaryapranite govindasvamini cat- 
varims’o 'dhyàyab samaptah. 

Thus the name of the commentary is govindasvàmin after the 
author, who is Govindacarya. The commentary is styled as a 
bhasya, as a vyákhyana and as a vyakhya ; and according as the term 
is vyakhya in the feminine gender or vyakhyana or bhàsya in the 
neuter gender, the name appears as govindasvamin or govindasvamini: 

The commentary is complete. But there are some breaks in 
the middle. The commentary starts trom the very beginning and 
goes on to the middle of the eleventh adhyaya (in the middle of the 
8th section). Then there is a long break. This is on Page 227 in 
the transcript in the Library. Then on the same page begins the 
commentary on the beginning of the ninteenth adhyaya. Then the 
transcript proceeds right up to the thirty second adhyaya. In the 
middle of the adhyaya there is again a break. In the middle of 
the commentary of the second section in that paficika the manus- 
cript breaks and the verses found in the beginning of the work from 
the benedictory one up to atrimsadhyaya are repeated. Then the 
commentary continues. This repetition is on Pages 507 to 510: 
There is a small break in the middle of the story of S'unas'sepa ;. 
but this is a very small break. Except for these breaks the work 
is complete. 

The work begins, as has already been stated above, with a 
large number of stanzas. In the beginning of the chapters also 
there is a stanza. The second adhyaya begins: 


prayaniya tadarigam yad devatady adhyagismahi 
tathaivodayaniyà ca tadvisegas ca kalpitah. e 
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Third adhyaya begins: 
somapravahanir agnimanthaniya rcah punah 
atithya ca tadangani trtiyadhyayacodanat 
Fourth adhyaya begins: 
abhistavopasattanunaptryapyayananihnavah 
kalpita gharmasambharà vratopayanam eva ca 
Fifth adhyaya begins: 
rajakrayabrahmanalagnam adau 
vahnipranitipratipadikas ca 
tatha havirdhanavivardhanartha 
agnes ca somasya ca ya rcas syuh 
Sixth adhyaya begins: 
yüpo 'tha yüpafijanam apriyas' ca 
paryagnyupapraisam athadhrigus ca 
pasoh purodàas'avidhir manota 
vanaspatih sastha ilastutis ca 
Seventh adhyaya begins: 
paryagnyader vis'esams' ca stokah svahakrtir api 
vapan cadhiyate prataranuvakavidhis tatah 
Eighth adhyaya begins: 
aponaptriyatacchesa upams/vadigraha api 
savaniyàh purodas'ab pavamianaya sarpanam 
Ninth adhyaya begins: 
rtuyaja dvidevatyas tadvis'esa ilastutib 
tüspims'amsapras'amsaà ca navamadhyayacodanah 
Tenth adhyàya begins: 
ahaivam nividam süktam acchavakasya codanat 
yajamanapunarjanma bruvate 'thàdhidaivatam 
Eleventh adhyaya begins : 
ekadase ‘tha praugapras'amsa 
tato vagsatküram anustutifi ca 
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tatkartur atmany anumantranafi ca 
tato nivitpraisavisesam ahuh. 


At the end of the eleventh adhyaya, there is no colophon. 
The manuscript breaks in the middle of the adhyàya. Usually 
when an adhyaya begins, there is the statement like: govindasvami- 
bhasye das'amo 'dhyàya arabhyate. But here there is no such thing ; 
the break is also not noted in the manuscript. There is a stanza 
which must be the beginning of the ninteenth adhyaya : 


jyotismatyo bharato dvadas'aho 
diksakalo yajanam pas'ukafí ca 
vyulhachando dvadas'ahaprasamsa 


m — f 


prsthanafi ca chandasafi ca praklptih 


From the middle of the eleventh adhyaya to the end of the 
eighteenth adhyaya there is a break. The twentieth adhyaya 
begins : 

bhinnüny ahur devatastomasama- 
chandamsy ahus tasya tasyapi sattvam 

vidvadvakyad uttarasyah samanam 
Svasva . . . . . . hassu 


siddhantas'astrani sad eva hotrany 
ajpyenasiktam . . . ; 

niskevalye stotriyah prsthayonir 
yonisthane svas’ ca samapragathah 


tarksyam suktat pürvam atyetu nitye 
svat svat suktaj jatavedasyam anyat 

chandomanam vais'vadevàn purastad 
ayahiman babhrusuktani caiva 


rathantaram ayugmam 5950 brhatsametarad bhavet 
vairüpadi dvitiyam syat trtiy&disv anukramat 


athendraptrvo nihavah pragatho 
dhayyas ca tarksyas’ ca samanam ahnam 
svam svan tatha játavedasyam agre ® 
chandoma adya...... trttyah 
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There is no verse in the beginning of the twenty-first adhyaya, 
nor in the beginnings of the twenty-second, twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth adhyayas. The twenty-fifth adhyaya begins: 

athagnihotram payasah pras'amsa 
taddohanapattigu niskrtis' ca 

tasya pras'amsapy udite ca homo 
brahmartvijo vyahrtayo 'py adhitah 


Twenty sixth adhyaya begins: 


gravastotosnisasamavestitamurdha 
mantrair arbudasuktam viprnakti 

kiyato 'bhistavaniyah katham etah 
subrahmanyahvanam iti pravadanti 


Twenty seventh adhyaya begins: 
pratahsavanikas/astrany anurüpo 
yasmin... . stautyastuvate stotriya esah 
arambhakhya avapaniyah paris'ista 
urdhvam tasmat svad atha paryasatrcas ca 
Twenty eighth adhyaya begins: 
prasastusuktany unnayanarthany anusavanam 
hotradinam prasthitayajya api sapta 
kartrchandodaivatayogasya ca codyad 
gaunya vrttya laksanaya và pariharah 
There is no stanza at the beginning of the twenty-ninth 
adhyaya. The thirtieth adhyaya begins: 
......retah praptijanmapratistha 
klptim s'ilpair yajfiasamskarartpam 
agnistome s'ilpas'astrapraklptim 
narasamsyady aha kuntapasastram 


There are no stanzas in the beginning of the remaining adhya- 
yas of the work. In the commentary on the Aitareya Brahmana by 
Sayana there are similar verses in the beginning of the adhyayas. 
The verses are mostly identical. But the verse given in the 
commentary af Govindasvamin in the beginning of the second 
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adhyaya is given in the beginning of the third adhyaya in the 
commentary of Sayana. This shift is found throughout. There are 
many places where there is no verse in the commentary of Sàyana 
while there is a verse in the commentary of Govindasvamin. In 
some cases the reverse also happens. In some places there is a 
verse in both the commentaries ; but the verses are different in the 
two commentaries. On account of this variation I have given 
all the verses here that are found in the manuscript of the 
commentary of Govindasvamin. 

After the colophon at the end of the fortieth adhyaya, there is 
a verse which runs: 


badhvà mudran karena tribhir api nayanaih kvapi pas'yat 
prabhata- 

pronnidrambhojalilaih kimapi ca manasa vastutattvam vivi- 
cyat 

pas'càllambaih kapardaih ksanarucikapis'air indulekhasana- 
thair 

vyükhyavyaparas'ali pradisatu manasa s'uddhim ais'am 
vapur vah. 


Then there is another work in the original from which the 
transcript was made. This last verse must have been written by 
the scribe who wrote the original from which the transcript was 
prepared for the Adyar Library. It is not the composition of 
Govindasvàmin the author of the commentary. 

The manuscript bears the shelf number XXXVIII—G. 3. In 
the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, their 
transcript is described under R. No. 3806. The original is a palm 
leaf manuscript in Malayalam characters belonging to the Naduvil 
Matham, Trichur, Cochin State. 

I will add further details about this commentary after giving 
a general description of all the three commentaries. 


( To be continued) 
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MANUSCRIPTS EOTES 
By Dr. V. RAGHAVAN 
THE ‘NARAYANOPANISAD BHASYA’ 


On p. 326 of the Adyar Catalogue, I, is found the entry 
“‹ नारायणोपनिषद्ठाष्यम--माधवाचार्यकृतम्‌ XXX. G. 14.” This MS. was 
examined by me, with a view to find out who this author Madhava 
‘was, whether he was Mayana Madhava, the elder brother of 
Sayana, or Cavunda Madhava mantrin (the author of the Süta- 
samhita-tatparyadipika and the Governor of Goa) or Sayana 
Madhava, the son of Sayana and the author of the Sarvadars‘ana- 
Sarhgraha. On examination, however, I found that the author is 
none of these. The MS. represents Sayana's Bhasya on the 
Narayana or Purusasükta Anuvaka, the Narayaniya or the 
Yajfiki Upanisad and the Mantras to Rudra and Jatavedas,—all 
forming part of the Taittiriyaranyaka. Portions of the MS. were 
also compared with the printed text of the Sayana bhasya on 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka in the Anandasrama Series: There were 
a number of very minor variants, most of which agreed with the 
“a? readings noted in the footnotes in the Anandasrama edn. 


THE SANDHYAVANDANA BHASYA BY 
TIRUMALA YAJVAN 


The same codex above noted (XXX. G. 14) contained an 
unidentified gloss on the Sandhyavandana mantras, which has 
not been noticed also in its proper place on p. 33b of the Adyar 
Catalogue, I. The work opens thus : 
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सन्ध्यावन्दनमन्त्राणां वेदभाष्यानुसारतः | 
क्रियते बालबोधार्थ भाष्यं तिमेलयज्वना ॥ 


This shows that the work is identical with D. No. 2883 in 
the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library (Descriptive 
Catalogue, V, pp. 2130-1). From another MS. of this same work 
in the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library, Triennial 
Catalogue R. No. 2258b, we come to know the following details 
of our author, Tirumalayajvan : 

Tirumala belonged to the family of one Madhava Somayajin 
and was the son of one Malluyajvan. Tirumala was a Sarvato- 
mukhayajin. 


"afa श्रीमाधवसोमयाजिकुलावतंस मल्ळुयज्वतनयेन तिरुमलूसवंतो- 
मुखयाजिना विरचितं सन्ध्यावन्दनमन्त्रभाष्यम्‌ संपूर्णम्‌ |”? (Madras. Govt 
Ori. MSS. Lib. Trien. Cat. R. No. 22586). 


At the end of the MS. there is the informing post-colophon 
scribal note that on the Sandhyavandana, there are the Bhasyas 
of Sankara, Krsna Pandita and Sridhara, but that Tirumala's is 
the easy commentary. There are a large number of MSS. of 
Krsna Pandita’s Bhasya; Adyar Catalogue, I, p. 15b, and the 
Mysore Catalogue, I, p. 18, notice MSS. of S'ankara's come 
mentary, but the S'ridhariya Bhüsya mentioned seems to be rare. 

The Other Works of Tirumala and the works of his father 
and grandfather. 

The Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library contains. 
MSS. of some other works of our Tirumala also. R. No. 2148 
is Tirumala’s Apastambas'rautamantrabhasya. R. Nos. 1664 (a) 
and 1966 (a) are MSS. of Tirumala's Dars'apürgamasamantrabhasya. 
From the introductory verses in the latter work we learn that 
his father Mallayjvan wrote: 


1, a Tika on the Tattvacintamanyaloka (of Jayadeva- 
Nyaya) e 
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D. iss " » Tattvaviveka (Nrsimhas'rami-Advaita) 
de 5 d »  Kaiyata, Ze. Kaiyata's Mahabhàsya- 
pradipa (Vyakarana). 
यत्पित्रा तु कृता टीका मण्यालोकस्य धीमता | 
तथा तत्त्वविवेकल्य केयटस्यापि टिप्पणिः ॥ 


that his grandfather, not named, wrote: 


1. a Dars'apürpamasa mantrabhagya like that of Tirumala ; 
2. a Krsnabhyudaya kavya, and 
3. atreatise on the Prabhakaramimamsa probably called 


Gurumatanuvada. 


पितामहस्तु यस्येदं मन्त्रभाष्यं चकार च | 
श्रीकृष्णाभ्युद्यं काव्यमनुवादं गुरोमेते ॥ 
And that Tirumala himself wrote : 
1. a Tika on the Mahabhiasya called Anupada, and 
2. a Tika on the Sandhyavandana for the Vaisnavas, (which 
is the work we noted first), besides the two other works, the 
Apastambas'rautamantrabhasya and the Dars'apüranamàsa mantra 
bhasgya. 
टीका चानुपदाख्या हि महाभाष्यस्य dina | 
सन्ध्यावन्दनमन्त्राणां वैष्णवानां च च सा कृता ॥ 


THE KUCARA GRAMA DANA PATRA 


On p. 25a of the Adyar Catalogue, II, is found the interesting 
entry “ कुचर ग्राम दानपत्रम्‌ (राजवंशावलिः) माधवाचार्यकृतम्‌ ”, 8. H. 37. On 
enquiry it was found that this MS., as well as the other historical 
record noted onebid., p. 26b, s'ilas'asana patrika, 8. H. 36, was lost. 
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What this Kucara grama dana patra is, is however learnt from 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S., IV, Old Series, 
pp. 97-116, where this inscription of which the Adyar MS. isa 
copy, is edited. The inscription is dated in A.D. 1391. It was 
issued during the time of King Harihara II of Vijayanagar. The 
donor is the Madhava mantrin, the governor of Goa, who wrote the 
Tatparya dipika on the Sutasamhita. The donation is of the 
village of Kucara, renamed after the governor, as Madhava pura, to 
24 scholars. The grant refers first to King Sarngama, Bukka and 
Harihara; then to Madhava's capture of the Aparanta territory 
from the Turuskas and his establishing Hinduism in those parts ; 
to Madhava’s reign as Governor of Goa; and then to Madhava’s 
death and his successor, Narahari, son of Brahmarasa and Mambam- 
bika, elder brother of Bhaskara, pupil of Vidyasarikara and of the 
Atreya gotra. 

From this we are able to know that Madhava, the author of 
the Sütasamhita vyakhya, died in or about A.D. 1391. We have 
inscriptions of Madhava with the dates A.D. 1344, 1347, 1368 
and 1384. 


THE KRSNA CARANA PARICARYA VIVRTI 


In the Vrata Section we find in the Adyar Catalogue, 
I, p. 1615 a work called Krsna carana paricaryà vivrti, with 
an index attached to it. The Catalogue gives Vidyaranya Tirtha 
as the author. 

On examination I find both the work and its index to be 
not MSS, but litho-prints produced at Kasi. 

Rajendralal Mitra's Notices describe Vidyaranya Tirtha’s 
Krsna carana paricaryà vivrti, No. 2260. See Aufrecht also, 
l, p. 119b. This Vidyaranya Tirtha was of Bemares and was 
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perhaps the same as the Guru of Vis'ves'vara datta or Devatirtha- 
svàmin who wrote the Samkhyataranga, etc. and passed away 
in Benares in 1852. (Aufrecht, I, p. 588a). Hall says he knew 
Devatirtha (p. 2, Hall's Index). 

The MS. noticed by Rajendralal Mitra contains only the last 
part of the material contained in the Adyar codex titled Krsna 
carana paricaryà vivrti. On examination, I find the following to 
be the contents of the Adyar copy. It is true Vidyaranya Tirtha's 
work is only the Krsna carana paricarya vivrti, a gloss on a 
Krsna Carana paricaryà. The work, the whole of it, was printed 
at Benares by the order of the Kasi King, Narayanasimha. 
The date in chronogram given at the end evidently means A.D. 1830. 
Vidyaranya Tirtha's gloss has a verse on this King, at the end. 

At the instance of the Kasi King Narayanasimha, one Cidghana 
wrote the work called Paddhati; one Hariharananda wrote the 
Paddhati paricarya. Both these writers seem to be the pupils 
of one Vis'ves'varayati. In the Paddhati paricarya we find dealt 
with Dharma, classification of Literature, Vedanta, yati-acara» 
worship of Rama and Krsna, devotion, etc. 

This codex does not contain any of these sections completely. 
On p. 72, the Paddhati paricarya ends abruptly. Then worship of 
Rama is taken up and this ends abruptly on p. 12. Then follows 
the incomplete Radhamadhava pada paricarya. The Krsna stotra 
from the Gopalatapani is found here and the Bhagavata is also 
deified here. Then starts Krsna carana paricarya vivrti by Vidya- 
ranya who mentions the Guru Umarama Pandita. There is first a 
resume of the books of the Bhagavata, and within it, a resume of 
the Ramayana. 

Therefore, this Vidyaranya Tirtha, of the last century should 
not be confused with the celebrated Vidyaranya. 
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A NOTE ON THE DATE OF KAUSIKA 
BHATTA BHASKARA 


By K. MADHAVA KRISHNA SARMA 


In most of the available MSS. of Bhatta Bhaskara's Jfidnaya- 
jfa on the Taittiriya Brahmana, the colophon at the end reads : 


एष निष्पावके शाके कु(को) शिकान्वयजन्मना | 
भट्रमास्करमिश्रेण ज्ञानयज्ञः प्रवतितः di 


निष्पावक is the name of a plant (Phaseolus radiatus) called Anu- 
mulu in Telugu, and as Anumula (genitive) still obtains as a family 
name in the Telugu country, Burnell infers that Bhatta Bhaskara 
wasa Telugu Brahmin. (Cat. of the Tanjore Library, p. 7). Shama 
Sastri and others interpret निष्पावके शाके as ‘in the Saka year 1410’ 
(A.D. 1489). (Vide Shama Sastri, Upodghata to the T.Br., p. 4; 
Bhagavaddatta, a History of Vedic Literature, Vol. II, pp. 43-47; 
Seshagiri Sastri, Report for 1893-94, pp. 3-4). But as this date 
is inconsistent with the tradition which assigns Bhatta Bhaskara 
to the latter half of the 10th century and as Bhatta Bhaskara is 
quoted by Madhava who flourished about the middle of the 14th 
century, Seshagiri Sastri in his Report for 1893-94 suggests the 
alteration of the expression निष्पावक to निष्पापक, the latter being 
rendered=Saka 1110 (1189 A.D.)—a date which roughly agrees with 
the known chronological datum and tradition. “Unless such a 
correction is made” observes Seshagiri Sastri “the stanza becomes 
unmeaning; for what is meant by saying that Bhatta Baskara 
composed the Bhasya ' in the plant phaseolus radiatus,". Professor 
Keith accepts this date and says that "it must be regarded as 
realy proved". (See Cat. of the Sanskrite MSS. in the Library 
of the India Office, Vol. II, Part I, No. 4399). ° 
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Though Seshagiri Sastri's suggestion is a plausible one, he is 
not able to support it by MS. evidence. I find that the colophon 
in one of the MSS. of the Adyar Library (XXII-H-51) contains 
the clear reading निष्पापके, The MS. is at least a century old. It 
seems that q in lieu of q in certain MSS. is a scribal error (as both 
of them are somewhat alike in Telugu and Grantha). 

If the reading contained in the MS. of the Adyar Library 
be the correct one, the date of Bhatta Bhaskara is settled beyond 
‘doubt. Though there are some MSS. which read छ instead of 
शाके (Madras 189, Adyar XXXIV,C.5, etc., ), it has to be noted that 
these are comparatively very few and this reading (लोके) calls for 
some investigation before it can be accepted. The variant एष 
निष्पादशाखोष्यं found in the MS. of the A.S.B. (No. 456) neither 
conforms to the metre nor makes any sense. It is undoubtedly a 
scribal mistake. There are also a few MSS. which substitute 
प्रकीतितः for प्रवर्तितः the former not making any important difference 
in the sense. 

It has thus to be stated that in the light of the reading found 
in the MS. of the Adyar Library and the available chronological 
data (Vide Bhagavaddatta, ibid.) which point out that Bhatta 
Bhiskara cannot be later than the 12th century, the obinion of 
Shama Sastri, Vaman Sastri and some others cannot be accepted. 
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Krishnaswamt Atyangar Commemoration Volume, Pub- 
lished by a Committee, 1936. Price Rs. 10. 

This Commemoration Volume of essays and papers written by 
the friends, pupils and admirers of Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
was presented to him on the occasion of his Sixty-sixth birthday 
in appreciation of his services to the study of South Indian history. 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar occupied the Chair of Indian History 
in the University of Madras for fifteen years and retired from 
the services of the University in 1929. A chronological bibliography 
of his writings is supplied at the end of the volume as an Appendix. 
While the bulk of his writings are scattered over the learned 
journals of the day he has published over a dozen books in his 
own name. The Journal of Indian History is run on his personal 
responsibility. As the Editor of the Madras University Historical 
Series, his Introductions to them form a part by themselves. 
It is but fitting that a scholar of his standing should receive the 
homage of his friends and co-workers. This is not the first occasion 
when such appreciation has been shown in India. We have the 
Commemoration Volumes of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and others which have 
led the way on earlier occasions. A similar volume with the name 
of Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri was published from Madras, 
only recently. (See Vol. I. part 3 of our Bulletin pp. 99—101. for 
8 review of this volume). ik 

This volume represents a collection of papers specially written 
for the purpose and published by an Editorial Committee consisting 
of Professors V. Rangacharya and C. S. SriniVasachari. with 

5 
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Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. The papers are arranged in six 
sections. The Editors have also added a short and informing 
sketch of the career of the Professor and of his work in the various 
spheres of activity. This is followed by Appreciations from 
Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, Principal Tait of the Central College, 
Bangalore, Sir Shafat Ahmad Khan and Mr. Sardesai. 

In the section on General Indian History, Dr. Bhattacharya 
of Baroda leads, writing on the Royal Prerogative in Ancient India. 
The list of prerogatives are merely catalogued quoting passages in 
support of the prerogatives stated. Dr. Charpentier, writing on the 
Sasanian Conquest of the Indus Region tries to clear the obscurity 
shrouding a clear understanding of the connection of the Indus 
region with the Persian kingdom. He sums up his views regarding 
the rise and fall of the Sasanian dominion in Western India in 
page 17. They are by no means conclusive, as expressed by the 
author himself in his concluding remarks, as part of the evidence 
depends for corroboration from Greek literature not well-known 
to the author. Dr. A. 1९, Coomaraswami writes on Vedic Mono- 
theism and points out that the views of Edgerton that “ Everything 
contained in at least the older Upanisads, with almost no exceptions, 
is not new to the Upanisads, but can be found set forth, or at 
least very clearly foreshadowed in the older Vedic texts." As 
Bloomfield has pointed out "the mantra and the Brahmana are 
for the least part chronological distinctions; that they represent 
two modes of literary activity and two modes of literary speech which 
are largely contemporaneous.’’ Dr. Coomaraswami further states 
that it is precisely this fact of the Vedic incantations being liturgi- 
cal that it makes it unreasonable to expect from them a systematic 
exposition of the philosophy they take for granted (p. 24). In the 
Bráhmagas, in the Upanisads, in the Gita and even in Buddhism 
nothing but an ultimate recension of what had already been taught 
always is found. (p. 25). The Satiyaputra of Asoka's Edict II 
discusses the question ef identity, extent and location of the country 
named. Mr. Gevind Pai concludes that so long as the southern limits 
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of the Asokan Aparanta could not be fixed with exactness it is hardly 


: possible to be exact as to the province or provinces that were 


contained in the Satiyaputra Edict II. He is sure about one 


= --- 


point and that is that Satiyaputra included South Kanara (p. 47). 


Dr. Shama Sastri’s paper on the date of the Arthasastra 
re-examines the position from internal evidence as compared with 
the passages of the Vedargajyotisa and comes to the conclusion 
that it is a work of the pre-Christain period and belongs to the 
epoch of the commencement of the Mauryan period B.C. 327 
to 330 (p. 136). Sardesai emphasizes on the importance of the 
Poona Residency Correspondence to complete the information to 
the historian as they contain much invaluable material. The paper 
on the Blanks in Middle Indian History is stimulating and a 
problem for the historian to solve. An interesting remark makes 
Mahakala of Ujjain as established by the Scythians. Recent Ad- 
vances in Indian History and Historiography by Dr. Venkatasubba 
Sastri of Mysore surveys the position from 1919 with the publica- 
tion of the Oxford History of India by Vincent Smith. The date 
is a convenient point from which to look backward and forward. 
The period of individual research as represented in the works 
of Professor Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar and 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar and others who were conducting 
research in addition to teaching students for the Degree courses 
of the University, is followed by collective work from that date. 
A change in the spirit of the people for whom books on Indian 
History are intended and the work in India by Indian scholars 
is now bearing fruit. 


The second section devoted to South Indian History contains 
thirteen articles. Of these Irai, Iratkdval and Iraiyili of by 
Professor Nilakanta Sastri discusses the exact significance of some 
land revenue terms so often mentioned in the inscriptions. The 
article on the poets of the Dindima family has not used all the 
available material on hand as the Descriptive and Triennial 
Catalogues of the Government Manuscripts Lilyary have not 
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been laid under contribution. Pandit Raghava Iyengar brings out 
interesting inferences on the comtemporaneity of Jfianasambandar 
and Tirumangai Alvar. The title of mehan was common 
in the Pallava family and therefore Vairameha need not neces- 
sarily be identified with Dantivarman Pallava or his Rastrakita 
grandfather Dantidurga. It is quite likely that Vairamehan 
referred to by the Alvar is Nandivarman Pallavamalla who might 
have had the name as one of his many titles. It is significant to 
note that the stanzas praising the Pallavas should have been 
placed together in the Periya Tirumol1. 


The section on Religion and Philosophy has six papers for 
its share; that on Language Learning and Literature, fourteen ; on 
Art and Archaeology, ten; and the last section on Greater India, 
three papers. Professor Suryanarayana Sastri discusses the special 
contribution of the Tamil genius to the philosophy of S'aivism. The 
Kali cult in Kerala is explained as being based on the legend of 
the destruction of Daruka an asura of great prowess by Kali as 
the daughter of Siva. Dr. B. C. Law writes on South India as a 
centre of Buddism and the interesting data furnished may with 
profit be used in reconsidering the date if the Manimekhalat. 

Professor Subrahmanya Sastri, writing on the Ramayana, is 
of opinion that the view of the Indologists in holding the epics as 
containing large accretions which were not present in the original 
work, cannot be taken at its face value. The tradition as recorded 
in the south, records all the 24,000 verses, also preserving the 
tradition of the recital of the Ramayana by Kusa and Lava before 
Sri Rama for twenty-five days. He therefore concludes that the 
original Ramayana contained the 24,000 verses in seven Kandas. 

Dr. Kunhan Raja’s observations on the view of Itsing attribut- 
ing the Va@kyapadtya to Bhatrhari clears a mystery and is a plausible 
explanation causing confusion in the minds of foreigners. 


The Editors deserve to be congratulated for bringing out this 
useful collection of essays and in overcoming the many difficulties 
that confront a person in editing a heterogenous collection of this 
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character. Useful notes and suggestions are added here and there 
by the Editors, just to draw the attention of the scholars. 


A. N. KRISHNAN 


Vadamozhi Sruti S'ukti-Mülai of Haradattacarya with the 
Commentary of S'ivalipga Bhüpati, with the Tamil rendering of 
the work by Sabhapati Na&valar, Crown 8vo. Pp. 45, 270 and 59. 
Edited by V. Chidambararamalingam Pillai, Published by The 
Saiva Siddhanta Nürpatippu Kazhakam, Tinnevelly and Madras. 

The Srutistiktimala of Haradattacarya is an important work 
expounding the principles of S'avism in the form of a stotra praising 
Lord Siva. The book under review was published in 1924 as 
No. 47 of the S'aiva Siddhanta Nürpatippu Kazhakam. The Tamil 
rendering of the work by Sabhapati Navalar, which forms the latter 
part of the book, was published as No. 40 of the same series. 

Some previous editions of the work may be noted in this 
connection. A Kannada version of the work was published in 1914. 
A nagari version of the text alone with a Marathi anuvada was 
also printed in 1907. The publication of the commentary and the 
text together must be considered as a laudable enterprise on the 
part of the Publisher. Being a work of great importance to the 
votaries of Tamil Savism in South India along with the Harihara- 
iüratamya of the same author, it may be considered as a service 
to the Saivites who could not get a copy of the work. 

The Tamil Introduction running to forty-five pages comprises 
a short life of the author, his devotion to Lord Siva and the 
miracles which he performed during the course of a lifetime. The 
life of the saint illustrates what a bhakta of his type with that 
unshakable faith in his Deity could accomplish by the powers that 
he develops in himself. Without going ipto the minute details it 
may be said that there is nothing which could not ७७ accomplished 
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and what is more, the goddess of wealth will be prepared to follow 
the direction or person shown by such a devotee. Such instances 
are to be found in the lives of the saints of all religions. 


The philosophy of S'avism as represented in this book of one 
hundred and fifty verses presents a close resemblance to the philo- 
sophy of the Srivaignavas except that it substitutes Siva for Visnu 
in the important places of dispute. The entire text of the Veda is 
authoritative by itself and helps in the proper understanding of the 
Supreme Soul. It is divided into Mantra, Vidhi and Arthavada 
vakyas. The word Tsvara being applicable to Lord Siva both by 
derivation and usage indicates the supreme position of Lord S'iva. 
The whole of the world depends for its existence on this /svara 
who is no other than Lord Siva. The view of the Sarikhyas that 
the $rapafica does not depend for its existence on Ís'vara and the 
contention of the Yoga school that Is'vara is a part of the prapattca 
are not acceptable. The authority for the supreme position of 
Lord Siva is derived from the pasuniyojana and the simsu- 
"mürasiras, where all the other devas are considered to be the parts 
of the body of the primeval fish. Howevermuch a thief may glory 
in having stolen a kirita, no sane person would consider the kirtta 
as his personal property, as it can belong only toaking. Similarly, 
other gods would dislike to displease Lord S'iva by accepting the 
puja performed, as it can be meant only for Lord S'iva. The word 
Rudra in the Prataragni stikta is explained as indicating Agni and 
the derivative name is accounted for by the story of Agni's rodana. 


The six great gunas of Aisvarya, Virya, Jnana, etc. can belong 
only to Siva and are called by the name bhaga. He who has the 
bhaga is bhagavan. This position is supported by quoting texts 
from the Atharvasiras and the S'vetasvvataropanisad. The purport 
of the N&@ra@yanopanisad is only the worship of Siva and the 
antaratma of Narayana is only Siva. 

The greatness of Siva is further established by pointing out 
that Narayana: is Visva while Siva is visvadhika ; Narayana 
is yaga, Siva Js yagadhipa ; Narayana is the nimittakdrana of 


als 


ni 
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i Mulaprakrti while Siva is Mulaprakrti itself. Hence, the difference 


between the two is great. It is stutiváda when Narayana is called 
visvapati. Thus upasaná, the upasaka and the object of upasanaá 
are identical with Virtipaksa; this is explained in the Narayano- 
panisad. 

Lord Siva is the adistana devatā of the Gayatri and the 
Aditya mandala. The supreme position of Rudra as the yagapati 
is based not only on the Yajurveda but on the authority of the 
Rgveda as well. The parisecana after the offering to Rudra in 
the sacrifices is explained as being due to a desire to place him 
not on the same level with other gods, but on a higher level. In 
the same way, the injunction not to take the food offered to Lord 
51९8 is explained as based on a similar injunction which lays down 
that no brahmin should take his leavings. The mūlavākya cited 
here cannot bear the sense, as it has been interpreted to mean, that 
the leavings of the person have become uccista and the comparison 
of the nivedana to S'iva to this is not happy. 

The authorities to be accepted for proper conduct are the 
Vedas and the Saiva Agamas. It is not necessary to enter into 
the question of the Vedas being either eternal or made by the 
Lord. The omission by the Grhyasitraka@ras to mention Stvapuja 
is compared to the omission of the mention of the Yajnopavita 
and hence need not be made much of. Nor the omission of the 
same in the Smrtis, to be taken account of. 

The other arguments make an attempt to meet the points 
raised against the acceptance of Siva as the Supreme Being such 
as the brahmahatya dosa consequent on the cutting of one of the 
five heads of Brahma by S'iva. The editor has taken care to cite 
in the footnotes the m9ulavakyas upon which he has found support 
for the text. In many cases the texts so cited can not bear the 
meaning given by the editor. Great care has been lavished in 
‘bringing out this important work. But the Sanskrit text printed 
shows stops where not needed. These mistakes, it is expected, 


-will be remedied in a future edition of the work. 


AN. KRISHNAN 
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S'rt-vidya-saparya-paddhati, compiled by Brahma-sri N. 
Subrahmanya Ayyar, President-founder, Sri Brahma-vidya-vimar- 
sini Sabha, Madras, 1938. 

The Brahma-vidyà-vimars'ini Sabha, Madras, which appears 
to have been founded very recently deserves to be congratulated for 
the vigorous work it has been doing in the propagation of knowledge 
relating to the Brahma-vidya by means of holding discourses and 
bringing out rare works on the Brahma-vidyà, one of its latest 
publications being the S'ri-vidya-saparya-baddhati a compilation 
by the President-founder of the Sabha bearing on the ritual relating 
to the Navavarana-puja which is for the first time published free 
from all errors that had crept into the MSS., the subject being a 
recondite one taxing the capacity of Copyists of MSS. with meagre 
attainments. All the available South Indian MSS. have been used 
in the preparation of the work and a number of explanatory diagrams 
included for the benefit of worshippers. A foreword in English by 
Rao Bahadur Dr. M. Subrahmanya Ayyar and a learned Introduction 
in Samskrt from the pen of Sri C. Samkara-rima Sastri, M.A., B.L., 
who has edited the work, deal with the importance to be attached 
to the Upasana of the Devi. The bare texts of the Lalita-sahasra- 
nāmāvali, the As'caryàstottara-sahasra-nàmàvali, the Lalita-tri-sati- 
namavali, the Sri-sukta, the Durga-sukta, the Tri-puropanisad, the 
Devy-upanisad, the Bhavanopanisad, and the Bahv-rcopanisad have 
also been appended to the volume, with a beautiful colour plate 
of Sri Kafici Kamaksi and a diagram of the S'ri-cakra. Worshippers 
of the Devi will find in this a very useful publication. 

S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI 


Sri Lalita-tri-satt-stotra with Candrikà, a commentary in 
Tamil—by Brahma-s'ri N. Subrahmanya Ayyar, President-founder 
of the Sri Brahma-vidyà-vimars'ini Sabha, Madras, 1938. 

The author has set forth in a learned Introduction the genesis of 
the strotra elaborately dealing with the potency of the S'ri-vidyà, 
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explaining the tradition with copious extracts from the Upanisad-s 
and glosses thereon by reputed commentators and from the works 
of Sri S'amkara Bhagavat-pada, Sri Vidyaranya and others and winds 
up recounting the circumstances under which Sri Haya-griva 
initiated Sage Agastya into the mysteries of the S'ri-vidyà at 
Kafici-ksetra. The attempt of the author in writing out the com- 
mentary in Tamil on the Three-hundred names of the Devi com- 
prised in the Stotra, basing it on the sublime Bhasya in Samskrt 
by S'ri Samkara Bhagavat-pada for the delectation of the devotees 
of the Devi so exquisitely brought out by the Bhagavat-pada in 
his Bhàsya, is highly commendable and worthy of the President- 
founder of a Sabha which has been founded chiefly for the purpose 
of expounding the profound secrets of the Brahma-vidya which 
is verily identical with the S'ri-vidya of the Samaya cult. The 
Kümüksgt-iidtrká-stava, a hymn of Fifty-one stanzas composed 
by the author, is also included in the volume, from the perusal of 
which it will be found that the author is gifted enough in writing 
Samskrt verse, evidently drawing his inspiration from his Guru, 
Sri Guhananda-natha of Sri Badarikas'rama. 

T. R. SRINIVASA AIYANGAR 
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MORALITY AND PANTHEISM 


[Reproduced from “The Theosophist,” Vol. V. No. 2. 
November 1883, edited by H. P. Blavatsky, With the 
kind permission of the Editor.] 


QUESTIONS have been raised in several quarters as to the 
inefficiency of Pantheism (which term is intended to include 
Esoteric Buddhism, Adwaitee Vedantism, and other similar 
religious systems), to supply a sound basis of morality. 

The philosophical assimilation of meum and teum, it is 
urged, must of necessity be followed by their practical con- 
fusion, resulting in the sanction of theft, robbery, etc. This 
ling of argument points, however, most unmistakably to the 
co-existence of the objection with an all but utter ignorance of 
the systems objected to, in the critic, as we shall show by 
and bye. The ultimate sanction of morality, as is well-known, 
is derived from a desire for the attainment of happiness and 
escape from misery. But schools differ in their estimate of 
happiness. Exoteric religions base their morality, on the hope 
of reward and fear of punishment at the hands of an Omni- 
potent Ruler of the Universe by following the rules he has 
at his pleasure laid down for the obedience of his helpless 
subjects; in some cases, however, religions of later growth have 
made morality to depend on the sentimerft of gratitude to that 

»Ruler for benefits received. The worthlessness, not to speak 
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of the mischievousness, of such systems of morality, is almost 
self-evident. As a type of morality founded on hope and fear, 
we shall take an instance from the Christian Bible. '' He that 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord." The duty of supporting 
the poor is here made to depend upon prudential motives 
of laying by for a time when the “giver to the poor" 
will be incapable of taking care of himself. But the Mahabharata 
says that, “ He that desireth a return for his good deeds 
looseth all merit; he is like a merchant bartering his goods." 
The true springs of morality lose their elasticity under the 
pressure of such criminal selfishness, all pure and unselfish 
natures will fly away from 1t in disgust. 

To avoid such consequences attempts have been made 
by some recent reformers of religion to establish morality 
upon the sentiment of gratitude to the Lord. But it requires 
no deep consideration to find that in their endeavours to shift 
the basis of morality, these reformers have rendered morality 
entirely baseless. A man has to do what is represented to bea 
thing ‘dear unto the Lord’ out of gratitude for the many 
blessings he has heaped upon him. But as a matter of fact he 
finds that the Lord has heaped upon him curses as well as 
blessings. A helpless orphan is expected to be grateful to 
him for having removed the props of his life, his parents, because 
he is told in consolation that such a calamity is but apparently 
an evil, but in reality the All-Merciful has underneath it hidden 
the greatest possible good. With equal reason might a preach- 
er of the Avenging Ahriman exhort men to believe that under 
the apparent blesssings of the ‘ Merciful” Father there 
lurks the serpent of evil. But this gospel has yet to be 
preached. 

The modern Utilitarians, though the range of their vision 
is so narrow, fave sterner logic in their teachings. That which 
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tends to a man’s happiness is good, and must be followed, 
and the contrary to be shunned as evil. So far so good. But 
the practical application of the doctrine is fraught with 
mischief. Cribbed, cabined, and confined, by rank materialism, 
within the short space between birth and death, the Utili- 
tarians’ scheme of happiness is merely a deformed torso, which 
cannot certainly be considered as the fair goddess of our 
devotion. 

The only scientific basis of morality is to be sought for 
in the soul-consoling doctrines of Lord Buddha or Sri Sanka- 


€ 


racharya. The starting point of the “ pantheistic” (we use 
the word for want of a better one) system of morality is a 
clear perception of the unity of the one energy operating in 
the manifested Cosmos, the grand ultimate result which it is 
incessantly striving to produce) and the affinity of the immortal 
human spirit and its latent power with that energy, and its 
capacity to co-operate with the one life in achieving its mighty 
object. 

Now knowledge or jnànam is divided into two classes by 
Adwaitee  philosophers,—Paroksha and Aparoksha. ‘The 
former kind of knowledge consists in intellectual assent to a 
stated proposition, the latter in the actual realization of it. 
The object which a Buddhist or Adwaitee Yogi sets before 
himself is the realization of the oneness of existence and the 
practice of Morality is the most powerful means to that end, 
as we proceed to show. The principal obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of this oneness is the inborn habit of man of always 
placing himself at the centre of the Universe. Whatever a 
man might act, think or feel, the irrepressible “I” is sure 
to be the central figure. This, as will appear, on the slightest 
consideration, is that which prevents every individual from 
filling his proper sphere in existence, where he onty is exactly in 
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place and no other individual is. The realization of this harmony 
is the practical or objective aspect of the GRAND PROBLEM. 
Practice of morality is the effort to find out this sphere ; and 
morality indeed is the Ariadne's clue in the Cretan labyrinth 
in which man is placed. From the study of the sacred philo- 
sophy preached by Lord Buddha or Sri Sankara faroksa know- 
ledge (or shall we say belief?) in the unity of existence is 
derived but without the practice of morality that knowledge 
cannot be converted into the highest kind of knowledge or 
aparoksha jnanam, and thus lead to the attainment of mukti. 
It availeth naught to intellectually grasp the notion of your 
being everything and Brahma, if it is not realized in practical 
acts of life. To confuse meum and teum in the vulgar sense 
is but to destroy the harmony of existence by a false asser- 
tion of "I," and is as foolish as the anxiety to nourish 
the legs at the expense of the arms. You cannot be 
one with ALL, unless all your acts, thoughts and feelings 
synchronise with the onward march of nature. What 
is meant by the Brahmajnàni being beyond the reach of 
Karma, can be fully realized only by a man who has found 
out his exact position in harmony with the One Life in nature ; 
that man sees how a Brahmanjnani can act only in unison 
with nature and never in discord with it : to use the phraseo- 
logy of our ancient writers on Occultism a Brahmajnani 158 
real “co-worker with nature." Not only European Sanskrit- 
ists but also exoteric Yogis, fall into the grievous mistake of 
of supposing that, in the opinion of our sacred writers, a 
human being can escape the operation of the law of Karma by 
adopting a condition of masterly inactivity, entirely losing 
sight of the fact that even a rigid abstinence from physical 
acts does not prodace inactivity on the higher astral and 
spiritual planes. Sri Sankara has very conclusively proved, 
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in his Commentaries on the Bhagavat Gita, such a supposi- 
tion is nothing short of a delusion. The great teacher shows 
there that forcibly repressing the physical body from working 
does not free one from vdsana or vritti—the inherent inclina- 
tion of the mind to work. There is a tendency, in every 
department of nature, of an act to repeat itself ; so the Karma 
acquired in the last preceding birth is always trying to forge 
fresh links in the chain and thereby lead to continued material 
existence and that this tendency can only be counteracted by 
unselfishly performing all the duties appertaining to the 
sphere in which a person is born—that alone can produce 
chitta suddhi, without which the capacity of perceiving spiri- 
tual truths can never be acquired. 

A few words must here be said about the physical inacti- 
vity of the Yogi or the Mahatma. Inactivity of the physical 
body (sthula sarira) does not indicate a condition of inactivity 
either on the astral or the spiritual plane of action. The 
human spirit is in its highest state of activity in samadhi, and 
not, as is generally supposed, in a dormant quiescent condi- 
tion. And, moreover, it will be easily seen by any one who 
examines the nature of occult dynamics, that a given amount 
of energy expended on the spiritual or astral plane is productive 
of far greater results than the same amount expended on 
the physical objective plane of existence. When an adept 
has placed himself en rapport with the universal mind he 
becomes a real power in nature. Even on the objective plane 
of existence the difference between brain and muscular energy 
in their capacity of producing wide-spread and far-reaching 
results, can be very easily perceived. The amount of physical 
energy expended by the discoverer of the steam engine might 
not have been more than that expended by a hard-working 
day-labourer. But the practical results of tHe cooly's work 
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can never be compared with the results achieved by the 
discovery of the steam engine. Similarly the ultimate effects 
of spiritual energy are infinitely greater than those of in- 
tellectual energy. 

From the above considerations it 1s abundantly clear that 
the initiatory training of a true Vedantin Raj Yogi must be 
the nourishing of a sleepless and ardent desire of doing all in 
his power for the good of mankind on the ordinary physical 
plane, his activity being transferred, however, to the higher 
astral and spiritual planes as his development proceeds. In 
course of time as the Truth becomes realized, the situation is 
rendered quite clear to the Yogi and he is placed beyond 
the criticism of any ordinary man. The Mahanirvan Tantra 
says: 


Charanti trigunatite ko vidhir ko nishedhava. 


“For one, walking beyond the three gunas-—Satva, Rajas 
and Tamas—what duty or what restriction is there? "—1in the 
consideration of men, walled in on all sides by the objective 
plane of existence. This does not mean that a Mahatma 
can or will cver neglect the laws of morality, but that he, 
having unified his individual nature with Great Nature herself, 
is constitutionally incapable of violating any one of the laws 
of nature, and no man can constitute himself a judge of the 
conduct of the Great one without knowing the laws of all the 
planes of Nature's activity. As honest men are honest without 
the least consideration of the criminal law, so a Mahatma is 
moral without reference to the laws of morality. 

These are, however, sublime topics: we shall before 
conclusion notice some other considerations which lead the 
* pantheist" to the same conclusions with respect to morality. 
Happiness ha$ been defined by John Stuart Mill as the state 
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of absence of opposition. Manu gives the definition in more 
forcible terms : 


Sarvam paravasam duhkham 
Sarvamatmavasam Sukham 

Idam jneyo samasena 
Lakshanam sukhadukhyo. 


“Every kind of subjugation to another is pain and sub- 
jugation to one’s sclf is happiness: in brief, this is to be known 
as the characteristic marks of the two.” Now it is universally 
admitted that the whole system of Nature is moving in a 
particular direction, and this direction, we are taught, is 
determined by the composition of two forces, namely, the one 
acting from that pole of existence ordinarily called “ matter " 
towards the other pole called “ spirit,” and the other in the 
opposite direction. The very fact that Nature is moving that 
these two forces are not equal in magnitude. The plane on 
which the activity of the first force predominates is called in 
occult treatises the “ascending arc,” and the corresponding 
plane of the activity of the other force is styled the “ descend- 
ing arc.” A little reflection will show that the work of evolution 
begins on the descending arc and works its way upwards 
through the ascending arc. From this it follows that the 
force directed towards spirit is the one which must, though 
not without hard struggle, ultimately prevail. This is the 
great directing energy of Nature, and although disturbed by 
the operation of the antagonistic force, it is this that gives the 
law to her; the other is merely its negative aspect, for con- 
venience regarded as a separate agent. If an individual 
attempts to move in a direction other than that in which 
Nature is moving, that individual is sure*to be crushed, soondt 
or later, by the enormous pressure of the opposifig force. We 
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need not say that such a result would be the very reverse of 
pleasurable. The only way therefore, in which happiness 
might be attained, is by merging one nature in great Mother 
Nature, and following the direction in which she herself is 
moving: this again, can only be accomplished by assimilating 
men’s individual conduct with the triumphant force of Nature, 
the other force being always overcome with terrific catas- 
trophes. The effort to assimilate the individual with the 
universal law is popularly known as the practice of morality, 
Obedience to this universal law, after ascertaining it, is true 
religion which has been defined by Lord Buddha “as the 
realization of the True." 

An example will serve to illumine the position. Can a 
practical student of pantheism, or, in other words, an occultist 
utter a falsehood? Now, it will be readily admitted that life 
manifests itself by the power of acquiring sensation, temporary 
dormancy of that power being suspended animation. If a 
man receives a particular series of sensations and pretends 
they are other than they really are, the result is that he 
exercises his will-power in opposition to a law of nature on 
which, as we have shown, life depends and thereby becomes 
suicide on a minor scale. Space prevents us to pursue the 
subject any further, but if all the ten deadly sins mentioned 
by Manu and Buddha are examined in the light sought 
to be focussed here, we dare say the result will be quite 
satisfactory. 


RIGHT ADJUSTMENT' 
By PROF. D. D. KANGA, M.A., LE.S. (RETD.) 


MAN is not a mechanical, chemical or electrical machine 
but “a philosophizing animal,” * says modern 
science. This all-important change brought 
about in science today is to be seen less in 
its discoveries and inventions than in its altered outlook. 


Changed Outlook 
of Science. 


The truly significant change in modern science is not to be 
found in its increased powers to aid man’s progress, but in the 
change in its metaphysical foundations. 

Modern science is beginning to see that man is more 
than his body and brain, and that there may be other and 
subtler sheaths beyond the physical in which his conscious- 
ness works, and that all the outward activities of man have 
their origin in these subtler invisible sheaths. Hence it 15 
worth while for us to know exactly what they are and how 
they can be cognized and utilized. 

The school of “level psychology " speaks of conscious- 

ness working at different levels, the lowest 
Unkle at level being that of the | physical body, the 
Different Levels. next higher being etheric. Then there is 
consciousness working at the emotional, 


1This article is a reprint of ‘‘Epilogue’’ to Where Theosophy and 
Science Mect, Part III, with some modifications.—[Editor]. 

? J.W.N. Sullivan, Limitations of Science, pp. 494, 196. 

3 Etheric '' is physical matter in theosophical literature, as distinguished 
from matter of the other subtler bodies which are not physical® 
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lower mental (concrete, analytical), higher mental (abstract, 
synthetic), intuitional and finally volitional levels. This is not 
all. It expresses itself at still higher levels. The conscious- 
ness works at all these levels but may be more active at one 
level than at another at any one time, depending upon a man’s 
stage in evolution. It varies at different periods of a man's 
life; it varies in a community, a nation or a race at different 
periods of their growth. All pass through these different 
levels of consciousness. That is our common experience. It 
therefore follows that what may be good for the evolution of 
one man, community or race at one time 
Meee is not necessarily good for the evolution of 
another man, community or race at the 
same time. We should try to understand this principle of 
relativity and thereby avoid many a pitfall. There cannot be 
an absolute rule of conduct for every man, woman and child 
in the world. This principle of relativity deserves to be borne 
in mind in every department of activity, in every branch of 
knowledge, in every walk of life. 
Another principle which is working in life, and with which 
it is necessaiy for us to become familiar, 


Principle of is that there is nothing at rest in nature. 


Dynamism. 
There is motion, growth, cverywhere ; the 


evolution of form as well as of consciousness which we are 
witnessing is not static but dynamic. There is an urge 
within every one of us, within everything in the universe, to 
grow, to expand, to express, to unfold, to release. It may 
be likened to water seeking its own level in 

"n a closed system, rising to the height from 
which it came. There is something within 

the core of everything which ever tries to reach its source. The 
two processes of involution and evolution are going on side by 
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side. Students of science are familiar with the phenomena 
TRES of cyclic processes in natis E mig 
cycles of water-vapour, oxygen-carbondioxide, 
nitrogen, etc.' Similarly there is a cyclic process in spirit 
descending into matter of different grades, beginning 
with the subtlest atomic matter of the cosmic plane and 
ending with the coarsest solid matter of the physical plane, 
then it ascends once again to the spiritual level. "This 
is of course a great cycle, but there are smaller cycles 
within the larger cycle. What are the cycles in average 
and advanced humanity, is shown diagrammatically in the 
book mentioned in the footnote below.’ 
When we study Theosophy and Science, we get a bird's- 
Bird's-Eye View. eye Ms xi the grand process of evolution 
which is going on in the universe, and of 
which we form an active and a very important part. That 
is the value of the comparative study of Theosophy and 
Scince. Without this knowledge we should be groping in 
the dark. With this knowledge, life be- 


Value othe comes intelligible and worth living; with 


Study. 
this knowledge we begin to see the epoch- 


making events in our own life, as well as in the life-history 
of a community, a nation or a race, which may have taken 
place in the past and which may be happening now, in their 
proper setting, and thus give them their right values. With 
this knowledge comes understanding, and with the practice 
of this knowledge in the affairs of daily life comes wisdom. 


Then we learn how to adjust ourselves 


Right 5 : : Hih : 
Adjustment. wisely to the different more within our 
small universe. As we begin to learn how 


! See Part II, pp. 52-56 of Where Theosophy and Scicnce Meet, edited 
by D. D. Kanga, for further illustrations. 
? Tbid, p. 31. 4 
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to tackle the great problem of the riddle within us, how to 
harmonize the warring elements within us, how to unify our 
thought, emotion, speech and action, we also learn how to 
solve the most difficult problem that is agitating the statesmen 
of the world at the present day, namely, the right adjustment 
between the individual and socicty, between the individual and 
the State. 

" Harmony in the physical and mathematical world of 

sense, 15 justice in the spiritual. Justice 
HEU. produces harmony, and injustice discord ; 
and discord, on a cosmical scale, means 
chaos—annihilation." ' It is the lack of harmony within 
that gives rise to the chaos without. The without is 
merely a reflection of the within. When harmony and 
peace are attained within, the individual of his own frec 
will and accord will so adjust himself to society that the 
question of the exploitation of society for the benefit of the 
individual, and the other equally important question of thc 
suppression of the individual in the interests 
of society, will never arise. There will be 
complete freedom of thought and self-ex- 
pression for the individual. At the same timc the interests of 
society will receive due consideration. 

The law by which the individual governs himself will 
not be any man-made law imposed from 
without. He will be guided by a self-im- 
posed discipline based on the laws of the 
Science of Life of which he has now a deeper under- 
standing—the laws by which he governs himself will be love, co- 
operation, self-sacrifice and service, for he has now out-grown 
the “ struggle for existence," which is only a half-truth. 


Individual and 
Society. 


Self-imposed 
Discipline. 


1H. P. Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, Part I, p. 330. 
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The question of adjustment requires further elaboration. 
The question of the relationship between 
palucinles the individual and society as also between 
the individual and the State, in economics, 
politics and government, the relationship between idealism and 
materialism, between reality and non-reality and between free 
will and determinism in philosophy, and that between the 
particle-theory and the wave-theory in physics—all these 
questions are after all one qucstion, and are bound to arise 
and will have ever to be faced in one form or another. They 
are inherent in our constitution and in the constitution of 
the universe. Manifestation takes place when the equilibrium 
between these two primeval principles is disturbed. They 
are known as Purusha and Prakriti in the Sankhya System of 
philosophy, and as twin-principles, eternally existing and 
working together, in the Zoroastrian religion. They are known 
as spirit and matter, life and form, in philosophy ; and as 
energy and matter, positive and negative electricity, in science. 
These two principles are present everywhere, in God, in man, 
in atom. They have their root in the Logos 
and as they are unfolded, a manifested uni- 
verse comes into existence ; their interplay results in the drama 
of creation and evolution. 

This fundamental duality descends from one plane to 
another until we come to the physical plane, so that con- 
stituted as we are, this question of adjustment between 
these two principles is bound to arise in all stages of our 
growth. 

What will help us to bring about as fine an adjustment 

as possible between these opposites? We 
Man E Ra should not forget that man is a miniature 
universe. Therefore, in order to procure 


God, Man, Atom. 
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an adjustment between man and the external universe, which 
is the same thing as between man and his environment 
(society or State) it 1s necessary, in the first place, to bring 
about that adjustment between these opposites within man 
himself ; and man will not deliberately, consciously begin this 
work of adjustment until knowledge of his own constitution 
dawns upon him, until he has a knowledge of the purpose and 
goal of life. Once he has grasped the whole plan of creation 
and evolution, he finds it so enthralling and all-compelling 

that he henceforward resolves not to drift 


Pian Enthralling, on the ocean of life, but to take his evolution 


All-compelling. 
into his own hands, and to become himself 


an active agent in the evolutionary process ; and he voluntarily 
offers himself to undergo the necessary training and discipline 
for that purpose. 

The beauty of this discipline is that a man who adopts it 


changes from being a selfish, exploiting 
Beauty of the 


Discipline individual to an unselfish one, willing to 


share whatever he has—knowledge, wealth, 
power, possessions—with others of whatever race or country, 
for the common good; in other words, he is now willing 
to serve and sacrifice. When a man reaches this stage in his 
evolution, then he insists less on his rights and privileges 
and more on his duties and responsibilities as a member of 


family, society or State, and he knows 


National and 


International, how to bring about a fine adjustment 


between his national and international 
interests. He will know how to combine with other indivi- 
duals in a common policy for society, the State and the 
whole world. At this stage the way will become clear 
for the solution of the problems of poverty, unemployment 
and war. : 
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The dominating factor discovered through this discussion 

is the importance of the problem of the 

Tng Sak ah ता 0 the individual. This must be tackled both from 

without and within. This does not mean 

that all the activities in which statesmen, scientists, engineers, 

economists and leaders of thought are en- 

gaged at present for the purpose of attain- 

ing a solution of these problems should await 

the solution of the individual problem. No, far from that. The 

problem must be attacked from all sides; 

Meh PANGAN we cannot afford to ignore any of its factors. 

i Reli- These great problems cannot be solved by 

science alone, by religion alone, by meta- 

physics, philosophy or psychology alone. So, a correlation 
and synthesis of all these is necessary. 


Approach from All 
Sides. 


In the early days of the atomic theory it was supposed 
that the atoms of the 60 or 70 different 


Tendency to elements then known existed in water-tight 


Unification. i | ; 
compartments, having no connection with 


one another. As our knowledge grew, we became aware that 
they had a family relationship with one another, and finally 
it became known that they were all derived from one source. 
This tendency to unification, of seeing the unity of life in 
the diversity of forms, is seen in all branches of science and 
philosophy. The very names of the new branches of science 
such as bio-chemistry, bio-physics, physical chemistry, astro- 
physics, etc., are significant. Nature is one organic whole, 
and the divisions of nature into different compartments 
are merely for convenience in study. The borderland 


phenomena cannot be investigated by the 
Borderland 


sciences alone, either single or combined, 
Phenomena. 


by philosophy or psychology alone, by 
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religion alone. The time has now come when there should 
be collaboration not only amongst the scientists themselves, 
but also between scientists and philosophers, between scientists 
and psychologists, between scientists and doctors of religion, 
between scientists and occultists, and no less between Science 
and Theosophy. There is everything to 
gain and nothing to lose in this collabora- 
tion. Recent world events emphasize the 
necessity for such collaboration, which would give us a deeper 
insight into the laws of nature and help us to base our conduct 
on these laws. What is happening at present in some coun- 


Necessity of 
Collaboration. 


tries’ is an utter violation of the law of unity, a complete 
negation of the idea of brotherhood. Hence, the necessity 
of seeing the unity of life in the diversities of human races, 
and basing our policies on that knowledge, becomes self- 
evident. 

This deeper insight into nature’s laws will help us 


to solve the complicated problems not only 


Deeper Insight into 


Natures Laws, I the field of ethnology, but in all depart- 


ments of human activities, in economics, 
politics and government, in industry and commerce, in education, 
etc. This deeper insight will help us also to understand why 
the World Economic Conference held in London in 1933 proved 

abortive, why the League of Nations which 
World Economic was started with such high ideals has proved 

Conference. Doe esl Th k 

League of Nations '"Sufficiently strong. ese facts make us 

realize once again the danger of ignoring and 
violating any important law of nature—either in our personal 
conduct or in the conduct and administration of government. 


! Current Science, August 1938, p. 74. 

2 The persecution of the Jews in Germany and other countries. 

3966 the monograph on '' Anthropology '' in Part III, Where Theosophy 
and Science Meet’ edited by D. D. Kanga. 
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The ignoring of one important factor, namely, that man is 
an immortal spiritual being working in his mortal bodies 
(mental, emotional, physical), has brought our present-day 
civilization almost to the verge of annihilation. Let us build 
anew our civilization on a spiritual basis, formulate once 
again our policies in all departments of 
life—a mighty task but a most glorious 
and worthy task—on this new basis, and we shall usher 
in an era of joy and peace and prosperity such as the 
world has never seen before. The modus operandi to 
reach the consummation—to proceed from the animal state, 


Spiritual Basis. 


through the human, to the superhuman (for 
man is a strange combination of both)— is 
indicated in the shining lives of the great pioneers in the 
Science of Life who have trodden the path before us and 
rcached the goal. They who were just like us at one time 
have, fortunately for us, shown the steps up which we may 
climb if we wish to reach the heights they have attained. 
These steps are such as would appeal to all thinking and 
earnest men and women. They are embodied by H. P. 
Blavatsky in “The Golden Stairs," but it requires a daring 
spirit to mount these stairs. Let us see what they are: “A 
clean life, an open mind, a pure heart, an 
dg aces eager intellect, an unveiled spiritual percep- 
tion, a brotherliness for [all] . . . a will- 
ing obedience to the behests of TRUTH, . . .a courageous 
endurance of personal injustice, a brave declaration of prin- 
ciples, a valiant defence of those who are 
Tempie of Divine unjustly attacked, and a constant eye to 
the ideal of human progression and perfec- 
tion . . . these are the golden stairs ap the steps of which 
the learner may climb to the Temple of Divine Wisdom.” 


Modus Operandi. 
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So these golden rules are pre-eminently practical. 
They are simple, straight, direct, a distilled wisdom- 
essence of all knowledge and experience, and they touch us 
every moment in our daily life. To every spiritual re- 
former and pioneer, philosophy is neither an intellectual 
sophistry, nor a matter of belief, but a life to be lived. 

Nor is religion to him the mechanical per- 
perpe pa Mora formance of certain rites and ceremonies, 
nor attendance at a church or temple on a 
certain day of the week, but the actual living of a life of 
loving, self-sacrificing service. “ Truc religion is revolutionary 
in character," says Radhakrishnan, and so it is. But this 


revolution is not against the State or Gov- 


True Religion Is 


Revolutionary. Crnment. It is internal, within the man him- 


self. This revolution will release the Divinity 
and the splendour of love and beauty within him, awaken his 
intelligence, rekindle the light of wisdom and truth which 
will enable him to know his rightful place in the scheme of 
the universe and to play his rightful part in society and the 
State. 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 


By C. KUNHAN RAJA 
THE COMMENTARIES ON THE AITAREYA BRAHMANA 
(Continued from P. 25) 


By 


i. Bhattabhaskara. 
ii. Govindasvamin 
iii. Sadgurus'isya 


i. Thecommentary of Bhattabhaskara. The manuscript of 
this commentary is incomplete. The available portion covers a little 
less than four thousand Granthas. The beginning is missing. But 
the missing portion cannot be very long. This is how the manus- 
cript begins: 


prakrtapeksatvat saumikyo devat&h. parisamsanabhajor 
agnavisnoh pradhanadevatamadhyapatinya iti. 


This is the commentary on the very first sentence in the Aitareya 
Brahmana which begins : 


agnir vai devànàm avamo visnuh paramah. tadantarena 
sarva anya devatah 


But we do not know if there is any lengthy introductory portion. 
The transcript does not give any clue to the length of the missing 
portion. At least one leaf in the original must have been missing. 
Even then there is reason to take it that there must be some fairly 
long introductory portion. R 

The first two adhyāyas are complete. At the end of the first 


adhyāya there is the colophon : 
3 
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iti sri bhattabhaskaraviracite rgvedabrahmanabhasye 
prathamasyadhyayasya sasthah khandah. prathamadhyayas’ 
ca samaptah 
At the end of the second adhyaya there is the colophon : 


iti bhattabhaskaraviracite rgvedabrahmanabhasgye dvitiyasya- 

dhyayasya paficamah khandab. dvitiyadhyayas ca samaptah 
Then the manuscript notes a break and what follows is given as 
the eighth khanda of the sixth adhyaya. But really there 15 no 
break. The commentary begins: 

idanim somakrayam vidhatum aha—pracyam vai dis'i—41ti 
This is the beginning of the third adhyaya. But the manuscript has: 

atha sastho 'dhyayah. astamah khandah 
The commentary on the third adhyaya goes up to that on imanhiyam 
which is in the thirteenth section of the first paficika or the second 
khanda in the third adhyaya. The manuscript reads: 

ima yam ityadi. paridadhati. anuvacanam samapayed ity 

arthah 

Here there is a break. But the manuscript does not note any 
break here, except for a dotted line. Then what begins is the 
commentary on tam asyam anvagacchan etc., which is towards 
the close of the eighth khanda of the sixth chapter. The com- 
mentary starts: 


te devas tam medham asyam prthivyam anvagacchan. 
purusan 
prati palayamanam prthivyam upapadya parigrhitavantam 
From this point, the manuscript continues and the colophons are 
uniform at the end of the chapters. At the end of the eighth 
adhyaya there is the colophon : 


iti bhattabhaskaramis'rayajvaviracite etc. 


This is the expression used in all the subsequent adhyayas. There 
is also the colophon at the end of the fourteenth adhyàya and the 
manuscript ends. 
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The commentary is fairly elaborate. Since neither the begin- 
ning nor the end of the work is available, no new information can 
be secured about the author nor of the work. 

In the Adyar Library, the manuscript bears the shelf No. 
XXXIX-I-2. In the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, the work is described under R. No. 4354. The original 
is a palm-leaf manuscript in Malayalam characters and belongs to 
the Poomalli Mana, Chalasseri, S. Malabar. 

ili. Commentary by Sadgurusisya. ‘The commentary is a 
rather elaborate one. The transcript is bound in four volumes. 
The first volume contains the commentary for the first ten adhyayas. 
It covers nearly 2,500 Granthas. The second volume contains the 
eleventh and the twelfth adhyayas and covers about 700 Granthas. 
The third volume contains the commentary from the thirteenth 
adhyaya to the thirty third adhyaya and covers about 4,200 Gran- 
thas. The fourth volume contains adhyayas thirty-four to forty 
and covers about 1,400 Granthas. Thus all the forty adhyayas 
together cover nearly 9,000 Granthas. 

The beginning is missing. But it must be due to the top 
of the palm-leaf in the original being broken. Itis certain that 
a whole leaf could not be missing. What begins is what 1s found 
in Sadguru’s commentary on the Sarvanukramani : 


mahavratafi copanisaddvayafi ca 
mahavratam sutram asam trtiya 
catvarims'am brahmanam vai cuturthi 


sutram paficamy atra sasthi tu grhyam 
sakalyam (lya ?) syat samhità saptamiti 
ityetad vai sapta vidyamrtakhyam 
dattam svayam gurubhih sadbhir etaih 


vedan angopaàngapürnams tu vande 
yajuhsamatharvabahvrcharüpan 
tesàm pravaktrn atha saunakadin 
brahmadika devata brahmanàms' ca 
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Here the first and half of the second verses are in the commentary 
on the Sarvanukramanialso. Then the introductory verses continue : 


chandahsastram vyakaranam niruktam 

siksa jyotihsasanam kalpasutram 

aüngani san nyayavidya puranam 

mimamsanam smrtayas' cety upangam 

vinayako guhapriyo girindrajes'anandanab 
surendravrndavanditas tris'ülapanir indubhrt 
s'rutis tu ga raraksa yah sa devakisutah prabhub 
samastalokalocanab sa sürya istipustidah 


pranitabharatamrtah paras'arátmajo munir 
varapradas smitananah s'ivabhiyoginamakah 

ime hi sat prapantu màm sadà namami tàn aham 
ime hi mam ayuyujan yathas'rutam vaded iti 


These two stanzas correspond to another stanza in the com- 
mentary on the Sarvanukramani, where the names of the six 
teachers are given. 


tad aitareyakam mahat pravartyate yathamati 
yathas'rutam yathasmrtam mahatmanam prasadatah 


There is only this half verse. 


mahidasaitareyarsisandrstam brahmanan tu yat 

agnir và iti harabhya strnute strpute 'ntikam 

catvarims'akhyam adhyayas' catvarims'ad iheti dhan 

pratayate tasya vrttir nàmnaà caisa sukhaprada 

govindasvamikrsnadibhasyadrstarthabhasini 

nasya vrtter arthavattvam anuktarthopavarnanat. 

Here he speaks of only Govinda and Krsna as previous com- 

mentators and not Bhattabhaskara. From this silence we cannot 
conclude that Bhattabhaskara did not precede Sadgurusis'ya. 


anuktanàm abhavena kintv ekatropadars'anat 


Perhaps one half-terse is missing. Then the verses continue 
in another metre. 
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nadyàm kas'ah kantaka vrksagulme 
patratvacam sambham aramades'e 
tatakadau puSpajatam vicitram 

taibh slekharah kus'alair hy eva sadhyah 


In this verse the commentator illustrates how without any 
originality, without producing anything, by merely collecting to- 
gether, some useful purpose can be served. 


bhasyakarair brahmanarthe vyakhyate 'nyo vadet katham 
samuddhute mahavatair mukhavatah karoti kim 


uktajfiane 'py as'aktanam anuktoktau tu ka katha 
na hy alabdhanugamanah krodharohaya roditi 


uktoktira . . . satam dosaya casatam 
prakalpante bhavabheda bhava bhinnà bhavanti hi 


jato govinda ity arthah sadasadbhavito yatha 
moksayan narakayapi bhavabhedat prakalpate 


kificid uktam . . . . . . . . "New 
. .  khalesu satsv eva vrttir esa pravartate 


na hi bhiksukasattvena sthalinam anadhis'rayah 
na càmayabhayal loke tyajyate bhojanam 


mrgasaükhesu posyate karsakair yavah 
na tarangan apohyaiva snayate sagare Janaih 


na cangulinam paficanam samyam apadyate janaib 
vátsyayaniye saty eva moksadharmah pravartate 


yesam esa sammata syát tesam naisa pradars‘yate 
nyavratan kim srgalanam amato daksinanalah 


In these places there are many lacunae and the text is a little 
corrupt. It cannot be properly reconstructed. 


kim và kamakrodhalobhab sastranam pratisedhakah 
kim và pipasatam arthe svadutàm eti ságarah 


( To be continued) 
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MANUSCRIPTS EOTES 


A NOTE ON THE TEXT OF THE TAITTIRIYA 
ARANYAKA 


By K. MADHAVA KRISHNA SARMA 


THE arrangement of the text of no other Vedic work is, perhaps, 
so uncertain as that of the Taittiriya Aranyaka. The disagreement 
among the available MSS. in this respect offers a problem which 
does not seem to yield to any easy solution. I give below some 
material collected by me in the course of my examination of the 
MSS. of the Adyar Library—with the hope that some future 
editor of this important Aranyaka may utilize it for his critical 
apparatus. 

In the beginning of his commentary on the ४६101) 
Upanisad, Sayana, by way of drawing attention to the uncer- 
tainty which exists as to the number of sections that should 
belong to it, mentions various recensions of this Aranyaka, 
namely, the Dravida, the Andhra, the Kainataka, etc., of 
which, hitherto, only the former two have come down to us, 
nothing (more than what the illustrious commentator says) being 
known about others. The Andhra recension has been commented 
upon by Sāyaņa and the Dravida, by Bhatta Bhaskara. The 
text in the former has been arranged into 10 Prapütbakas in the 
following order. 


(1) भद्रं कर्णेभिः 

(2) सह वे देवानाम्‌ 
(3) चित्तिः स्रुक्‌ 
(4) युञ्जते मनः 

(5) देवा वे qam 
(6) परे gare, 


Aranyaka 
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(7) शनज्नो मित्रः 
(8) ब्रह्मविदाप्नोति 
(9) भृगुर्वै वारुणिः 
(10) अम्भस्य पारे 


The Draviga version, in which Praps. 7-9 constitute one single 


Upanisad 


Pras’na, counts 8 Pras'nas in the following order. 
(1) भद्रं कर्णेमि: 
(2) सह वे देवाना Pte 
(3) fafa: स्रुक्‌ | 
(4) परे युवा शसम 
(5) Sal मित्रः 

ब्रह्मविदाप्नोति 

aya वारुणिः 
(6) अम्भस्य पारे 
(7) युञ्जते मनः 
(8) देवा वे सत्रम्‌ 


| Upanisad 


| Aranyaka 


(Following the practice of modern scholars references are here 
made only to Sayana's text). 

An inkling into the existence of more recensionis :— 

The existence of a third recension beside the above two, in 
which the text is divided equally between the Aranyaka and the 
Upanisad—the former being constituted by Pr. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 
the latter, by the rest—is attested to by the following MSS. 

Adyar 21. J. 40, 21. J. 41, 25. B. 15, 9. B. 27, 23. B. 16, 
33. H. 7, and 8. H. 31; Madras 169 ; Mysore 163. 

The arrangement of the text (especially the position of Pr. 6) 
in the folowing MSS. calls for some investigation. 


Adyar 29. K. 32: Pr. 1,4, 5. 
» 29.K.9: » 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
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Adyar 21. J. 44: Pr. 1 
» 27. ५. 14: » 20. 
s» 201.323 EE | 4 
s. 23,D.28: TE 


Madras 178 » 3, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 4, 5, 6 
Mysore 165 » 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 4, 3, 5, 2 
s 168 » 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 5, 4. 
- 169 » 3, 6, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10 


All these MSS. cannot be set aside as having been disarranged 
by copyists. Most of those belonging to the Adyar Library are 
written, each bya single hand, some also having been foliated 
consecutively. Hence the apparent disarrangement in any one 
of these is not due to the difference of hands that might have 
worked at it. If all this disagreement means anything, it is that 
there exist other recensions also (in which the position of Pr. 6 is 
perhaps quite different) beside those commented upon by Bhatta 
Bhaskara and Sayana. Further research in this line may perhaps 
prove what these recensions are and how are they exactly constituted. 

Considerable disagreement among MSS. exists also in the 
enumeration of the sections that belong to some of the Pras/nas. 
The Adyar Library MSS. supply the following instances. 


The index to Pr. 1 in Adyar 29. I. 17 counts 135 sections 


j च ज्र 29.1.19 , 131 ,, 
"CREE" ETE X aw A 
, क 29.1.17 „ 52 ,, 
, PN 30.J.35 ,, . „, 
न 33.1.15 ,„, „ ,, 
काकी 29.1.17 , 94  ,, 
T "E" 21, 1.37 , 93 , 
" "e 29.1.19 ,  , : 
4 2 IO 5 33.H.7 „ 98 „, 


(Cf. the indices in the Mysore and Anandas‘rama editions; 
see also the foot-notes regarding these in the latter), 
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More interesting than all this is the disagreement which the 
MSS. show with regard to the Santipathas that are now seen 
attached to the respective Pras'nas. It is really worth investi- 
gating whether most of the Pras'nas, namely, Pr. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9 and 
10, onginally had any Santipathas attached to them as such. A 
few MSS. of the Adyar Library (29. K. 9, 21. J. 37 etc. ; see also 
the Anandás'rama edition) repeat the Santis of Pr. 1 and 7—a fact 
which shows that they really form part of the respective Pras'nas 
and did not once have an independent existence as benedictions 
attached to either end. It may be noted that the editors of this 
work have in this repect followed the oral tradition rather than 
the MSS. The Dravida recension, which is supported by the 
Tatt. Anukramani, omits some of these S'àntis (see Burnell, 
Cat. p. 8b.) Some further research has also to be done in 
this direction. The instances supplied by the Adyat MSS. are 
the following. 


MS. Pr. Santi. 
29. K. 32 1 Not at the end. 
29. J. 4 x की 
» 5 At neither end. 
29. J. 3 2 - 
29. 1. 16 1 Not at the end. 
» 2 At neither end. 
» 3 » 
» 5 » 
» 6 » 
29. 1. 17 2 १9 
» 3 » 
» 5 » 
» 6 » 
» 8 Only at the beginning. 
» 9 


At neither end. 
" 10 T si 
29. I. 2 3 m 
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MS. Pr. Pr. 
११ 5 १) 
» 6 » 
29. I. 16 2 T 
» 3 1 
» 5 » 
- 8 Only at the beginning. 
» 9 n 
* 10 At neither end. 
29. C. 29 4 Only at the beginning 
- 6 At neither end. 
$i 8 Only at the beginning 
n 9 At neither end. 
» 10 n 
21. K. 6 3 - 
6 » 
22. J. 44 2 5 
- 10 Only at the end. 


Lastly, I may draw attention to the indiscriminate use of the 
terms Arana and Aruna made by the Madras and Tanjore Cata- 
logues (see also the Grantha edition). Ignorant scribes very often 
confound between these to expressions and wrongly call the whole 
work Aruna. Though ' Arana ' is a contracted form of the word 
Aranyaka, ' Aruna’ cannot, as the Tanjore Catalogue would have 
it (see Tanjore 876 etc.), be so. Strictly speaking, ‘ Arana’ is not 
a contracted form, but evidently a South Indian corruption of 
‘Aranyaka’, It is rarely found in North Indian MSS. The other 
term legitimately applies only to the!first Pragna which was revealed 
to Arunas—sages of that name. 


REVIEWS 


S rimadbhagavatam. Published by V. Ramaswami Sastrulu & 
Sons, 292, Esplanade, Madras, 2 Volumes. Pp. 189 and 1997. 

Srimadbhagavatam enjoys the unique privilege of intense 
cultivation by the pauramkas along with the Ramayana. It is 
by far the most studied among the eighteen major puranas. The 
life of Sri Krisna which forms the main theme of the book has an 
attraction which few avataras of Visnu have had. The result is a 
plethora of the editions of the S'rimadbhagavata ever since printing 
was started in India. It has been printed in all the scripts. The 
Brindaban edtion of the work contains about nine commentaries 
and runs into several volumes of full Quarto size. The popularity 
of the purana can be judged from the number of commentaries 
which are still unprinted and are of great value. The avatar of 
Visnu which gave the Gita to the Hindu world and allowed the 
gopas and gopis of Gokulam to enjoy his company on terms of 
equality has a peculiar charm which only his ardent devotees 
can understand and appreciate. 

The present text of the work presents a critical edition of the 
text alone in two volumes, volume one containing up to the seventh 
skandha aud the second from the eight to the twelfth skandha. 
Mr. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Lecturer in the Department of 
Indian History, University of Madras, writing the Foreword has 
justly realized the responsibility of the Publishers in bringing out 
an edition of this type. The handy and attractive size of the book 
does credit to the Publisher. 

The Bhagavatamahütmya which is usually found at the 
beginning of all editions of the work is not missed. The summary 
of the work in verses is an additional feature. . 
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The Siddhantacandrika (pages 108 to 129) in the introductory 
portion in the first volume attempts to meet some of the arguments 
advanced by the S'Zktas as to which of the two BAhagavatas should 
be entitled to the name—mentioned as one of the eighteen puranas 
of Sri Bhagavatam. Of the five points raised, namely: 

1. that the Bha@gavatam was the work of Bopadeva, a great 
pandit and contemporary of Hemadri for pleasing his patron and 
king ; 

2. that the style of the Bhagavata is different from the other 
works of Sri Vyasa such as the other puranas and the Maha- 
bharata ; 

3. the dana of the Sri Bhagavata placed on a lion on the pros- 
tapadi purniind to a s'rotriya can refer only to the Dev? Bhagavata 
as Narayana is well-known as a Garuda-vahana, the Lion been 
popularly associated with the Devi as her vahana. 

4. the victory of Visnu over Vrtra was due to the prasada of 
Devi, who, out of grace, gave the head of a horse mentioned in the 
Devi Bhaàgavata as a recognition of which Hayagriva revealed 
the whole vidya to Agastya ; 

5. the Bhügavata was written after the composition of all 
the eighteen purapas, while in the lists of purāņas, found in the 
puranas themselves, it is mentioned as the fifth purana.  l'urther, 
in the Upapuranas it is mentioned as the seventeenth. The Bhaga- 
vata was composed after the Mahabharata which was composed 
after all the eighteen puranas had been composed. Therefore this 
Bhàgavata cannot be one among the eighteen puranas. 

Each one of these purvapaksas is answered and the BAaga- 
vata is placed in its unwonted position of eminence. What 
Bopadeva did was to compose the Bhagavatasamgrahartha, to 
enable Hemadri to hear the whole of the Bhagavata in a short 
space of time. He wrote the Bhagavatadhyayasüra in a single 
day and gave it to his patron. The difference in style cannot be 
held as the only criterion of deciding the authorship of the work. 
On the other hand, it is an argument which can be turned against 
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the other side, easily. Poets have not been able to maintain the 
same style in their al] their works uniformly. We may also add, 
that the nature of the subject matter and the feeling with which the 
work is written as additional contributory factors in the format 
ef the style. Thirdly, the Lion is not an exclusive vahana of the 
Devi. As the Vaikhanasa Agama Samhitas have shown the 
Lion is placed as second in the list of vahanas in the Brahmotsava 
festival of Visnu. The version of the Devi Purdie is not accept- 
able as an authoritative interpretation, as the meaning of Havyagriva- 
brahmavidya does not mean the vidya said to be revealed by him 
to Agastya but the whole range of knowledge and Kevelation as 
saved by Hayagriva from permanent destruction. The last argu- 
ment is conclusively answered in the negative as being due to an 
imperfect understanding of the underlying principles of the puranas 
and the inability to bring together the various connected texts for a 
proper interpretation of the significance of the Bha@gavatam. 

The make up of the work could have been made with better 
materials considering the importance of the work under review. 


A. N. KRISHNAN 


Guide to the Manuscripts Collections in the Government 
Oriental Mauuscripts Library Madras, by Vidyasagara Vidyava- 
caspati P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri, B.A. (Oxon.), M.A. (Madras), 
Curator, Government Oriental Manuscripts Library and Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presidency College, 
Madras, 1938. 

This short and informing guide of the Curator of the Govern- 
ment Library at Egmore is compressed into 11 pages of folio 
size and tries to give a resumé of the Library ever since its 
inception. The Curator divides the whole into five sections and 
in the first section describes the scheme* of the cataloguing fol- 
lowed in Descriptive Catalogues of the manuscripts of that Library. 
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The distinction between the Descriptive and the Triennial series 
is marked by the year 1911 when the Triennial series were begun. 
The addition of the star mark indicating the availability 
of the works in print is a help to scholars as a labour-saving 
device. 

In the short Introduction in the second section of the Guide 
Professor Sastri sums up the growth of the Library from 
1800 A.D. when the Directors of the East India Company collected 
manuscripts rather sporadically. The main sources of the pre- 
sent Library are the two collections ot Colonel Mackenzie and 
C. P. Brown, both of them servants of the East India Company, 
the former as an Engineer and the latter as a member of the 
Madras Civil Service. The East India House Collection was 
bought from Dr. Leyden the great traveller and linguist and was 
placed at the disposal of the Madras Literary Society for sometime. 
In 1847 it was transferred to the College Library in Madras. The 
Mackenzie collection is in three parts, one part in Madras, another 
at Calcutta and the third in the India Office. 

At present, the Library has over 48,000 manuscripts in seven 
sections. Sanskrit claims the major share as there are over 34,000 
manuscripts for that section alone. The Curator has also mentioned 
the completion of an Alphabetical List of the manuscripts which 
will be welcomed by students and scholars as a constant book of 
reference. The first part from 31 to म has already reached us. 


The third section explains in detail the scheme of the Descrip- 
tive and Triennial Catalogues and the section to which each part 
is devoted. 

The list of books outlined by the Curator (some of which are 
already published by that authority) for the Madras Oriental 
Manuscripts Series, shows that the works are hitherto unprinted 
and of the first rank in merit. The Nitimala of Naràyaparya 
was known only from quotations. Its availability in print will 
be appreciated. Venkatanatha in his Nyayasiddhaftjana refers 
more than once to the author of the Nitimala. 
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The fourth and the last section, itself subdivided into four 
sub-divisions treats about the interesting specimens of manuscripts 
of literary and artistic importance. Of the eleven manuscripts 
selected in the first sub-division, each one represents a particular type. 
The oldest manuscript is dated about 1550 A.D. The Local 
Records constitute the most important section of the Historical 
Records section of this Library. The Gangavamsa@nucarita, an 
unpublished work of historica] value, may be edited with profit. 


A. N. KRISHNAN 


The Discourses on the Puroa-Mimamsaá System by P. B. 
Sathe, B.A., LL.M., M.R.A.S., Royal 8vo., Published by the 
President of the Mimamsa Vidyalaya Committee, Poona. 

The brochure under review has for its basis the discussions 
which the author had with Pandit Waman Shastri Kinjavadekar, 
the soul of the Mimamsa Vidyalaya in Poona. The Hon'ble Mr. 
G. S. Khaparde writing the FOREWORD points out the need 
for the exact and scientific study of the Mimamsa sasira. “Itisa 
philosophy of life complete in itself calculated to enable every 
individual to find out his Dharma and follow it intelligently to 
attain prosperity here and salvation hereafter.” 

Mr. Sathe does not go into the principles of the Mimamsa@ 
s'astra or write an elementary treatise on the sasira, In his Intro- 
duction and the nine discourses that follow, he examines the 
preliminaries to the study of the Mim&@msa@ sasira.” The discussions 
contained have a value in that they try to meet the objections 
raised against the study of the sd@stra. The Mimamsa sastra 
is held to be auxiliary in the interpretation of the Vedic texts. 
As such, it is not likely to be of interest to others. Such objections 
are flimsy and are met by stating that even the interpretation of 
common conversational speeches involve certain principles which 
are common and yet are based upon the sasira. | For example, 
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the interpretation of a particular sentence will depend upon the 
succeeding and previous sentences (context), the person who speaks 
that sentence, the time of speech, the mental equilibrium of the 
speaker and several other factors. Such an interpretation would 
reduce the Mimamsá nydyas to the position of rules evolved from 
common-sense. It must be said that the rules of interpretation 
laid down by this sastra are intended to be universal in their appli- 
cation. 

As stated by the author, the real need for the study of the 
sastra is felt when one tries to understand words which are used 
in more than one sense. Each word in a context must bear only one 
meaning. This may ultimately result ın the increase of the voca- 
bulary as that is object of the sastra. 


The supreme importance of this sastra is that it stimulates the 
growth of wholesome thinking, even independent thinking—instead 
of stifling creative thought. The rules framed constitute Dharma. 
The sastra believes in the pramana of the Vedas. It takes its 
principles from different sciences and teaches us to find out the 
essentials and the non-essentials. 

To say that the this sasira is useful only to those who 
perform sacrifices is to miss the most important aspects of the 
subject. It is useful to the ordinary man in life. Its value to the 
lawyer is immense. The application of the rules of interpretation 
of the Mimamsa@ sastra to the Dharmasastras are so well-known 
that it is hardly possible to think of the latter without the former. 
If Hindu Law has suffered it is more from an ignorance of the 
rules of M?mümsa on the part of the lawyers and the judges. 

To-day, there is a section of opinion that these rules of interpre- 
tation should no more be applied in the interpretation of Hindu 
Law texts. Such a view is based upon an inadequate comprehen- 
sion of not only the Dharmas'astras which constitute the entire 
text of the Hindu Law but an inadequate appreciation of the 
historical foundations of the Hindu social organisation, culture 
and significance. For over a century, our law has been administered 
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and interpreted by judges unfamiliar with the language of the 
country and of the texts, further handicapped by the fear of not 
dispensing justice to the parties. 

This was followed by Indian judges whose knowledge of either 
Sanskrit or of that interpretative science of Mima@msa@ was not 
considerable. To add to these, the highest tribunal of Justice 
is still outside the country the majority of those on the bench 
not knowing the Mimadmsa@ sastra or the texts of the Hindu Law 
in its original. The decisions of the Privy Council are consequently 
not strictly according tothe law laid down by the Dharmas'üstras 
and interpreted by the commentators, applying the rules of interpre- 
tation. Other principles also have played a considerable part under 
the name of equity and good conscience. "The net result of such an 
administration of the Hindu Law for over a century is that we have 
a body of law which is hardly recognizable as having been what it was. 
One can not express it better than in the words of Sir S. Varada- 
chariyar : “ The result of a century's administration of Hindu Law by 
British. courts had been that such that, if to-day one or the other of 
the early smrtikartas should come back into this country, he would 
hardly recognize in the present Hindu Law anything like what 
he gave to Hindu Society. For instance, the duty of saving the 
ancestors from put by discharging all his debts now was fulfilled 
by the creditor rather than by the son. Most of the laws of the 
smrtis had already been put aside and a few rules of the hybrid type 
were now enforced as Hindu Law. What was once a logical system 
had been replaced by Strange and MacNaughton who were the 
smrtikartas of the Hindu law of to-day." ' 

If the lawyers had been well.equipped with the knowledge 
of this sasira the state of our law would have been far different. 
One is reminded of the definition of a Prédvivaka in the Dharmas 
s‘astras in this connection. A strict adherence to the qualifications 
laid down in the Smrtis in the selection of advocates for practice in 

! Lecture delivered by the Hon'ble Justice Vafadachariyar on the occasion 


of the Golden Jubilee celebration of the High Court Advocates Association, 
Madras). 
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the courts of the country might have produced very different results. 
But we are still in the formative period of our existence on the 
political side and the diffusion of the knowledge of the Mzmamsa 
sastra might still change the attitude of the sound lawyer. 

Mr. Sathe justifies the foundation of the Mimamsa Vidyalaya 
in the following discourses and meets the various objections raised 
against holding the study of Mimamsa@ as essential. Apart from 
its utility to the lawyer, Dharma is discussed in this sastra. The 
diverse opinions held in this country on several problems in life 
have brought an anomalous state of things, absolutely lamentable. 
The Mimamsa Vidyalaya can help the public by training men of 
the right type to help in the performance of the Dharma. A proper 
study of the Mimümsa sastra would go a long way to help in the 
proper understanding of the Dharma to all concerned. Mīmāmsā 
does not agree in holding IsS'VARA as the sole phalapradata. Karma 
is the determining factor in the distribution of fruits (p. 26). 

It has further been pointed out that analogies drawn from 
other systems of Law cannot apply on all fours to the Hindu Law. 
The points of view are necessarily different and must naturally 
depend for decision on rules relating to particular systems of Law. 
The rules of interpretation as furnished by the Mimamsa s'ástra 
have been accepted by the Privy Council in 22 Madras. Let us 
conclude with the remarks of the veteran scholar in Mzmümsa 
Dr. Ganganath Jha that “ Without a full grasp of principles evolved 
in the Mim@msa@ sastra no intelligent study of Dharmasastra is 


possible.” 
A. N. KRISHNAN 


र Sadgnicitsarvaprsthaptroyamayaga. Published by Mr. K. B. 
Lavate, M.A., LL.B., Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2. 

This short pamphlet represents an appeal which was issued 
in 1934 for the performance of a yaga the name of which has been 
given as the title of fhe pamphlet itself. The appeal is signed by 
men of all classes and all professions are represented by their leaders. 
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Dr. 5. K. Belvelkar of Poona has pointed out in a note, the 
desirability of helping such a laudable enterprise and has vouched 
for the integrity of those who were responsible for the performance 
of the sacrifice. The main aim of the pamphlet is to present to the 
public, the idea that the art of performing sacrifices is not completely 
extinct and that the knowledge of the yajfias and their performance 
deserve to be kept alive. The tabular list at the back-cover of 
the pamphlet gives the number and variety of the sacrifices per- 
formed or officiated by the chief priest who had agreed to perform 
the sacrifice described in the pamphlet under review. 

The sacrifice itself is a difficult one to perform except with the 
mastery of the intricate details of the ritualistic literature pertaining 
to it. The estimated cost of the yajña has been shown at Rs. 15,248 
approximately. The pamphlet is also intended to be a complete 
guide for future performances. As such, it gives an account of the 
details of the items to be performed, the number of Istakas and the 
list of sastras in the pra&tas-savana, müdhayandina savana and 
the £rfzya savana, all in tabular form. The big plans illustrating 
the shape of the cayana in all the prastaras (at the end of the 
pamphlet) are worth notice. The value of this pamphlet to us 
lies not so much in the circulation of this pamphlet as in the 
actual performance of the sacrifice which must have been witnessed 
by a large gathering at Kurundwad. It still keeps alive the dying 
embers of a sastra which has long been neglected and resucitates 
the knowledge of a ritualistic literature which had been relegated 
to the background. Even the performance of a mock-sacrifice for 
Dr. Martin Haug (the cost of which he undertook to pay for 
his editing the Aitareya Brahmana) has preserved for us details 
and considerable valuable information. More so, the performance of 
a sacrifice under living conditions by persons well-versed in the 
literature and competent to show the way to a discerning public 
desirous of cherishing Indian culture and its appurtenances. 


° A. N. KRISHNAN 
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Picture Album of the Practical Apparatus for the Scientific 
Study of Pürva-mtmümsa. Published by Waman Shastri Kinjava- 
dekar, Superintendent, Mimamsa Vidyalaya, Poona 2. Price Rs. 2. 

This album illustrating the various instruments and vessels 
used in the performance of sacrifices supplies a widely felt urgent 
need for such a book. It may be mentioned in passing that the 
Nirpayasagar edition of the Prayogaparijata of Narasimha also 
gives illustrations of the vessels used for the ४४7७७ and other rites. 
There are also other works which have partially explained and 
supplied the diagratns of the vessels Kundas and instruments. 
But, the present album is a complete book which has condensed 
within its covers the figures of all the necessary items for a study of 
the subject of Purvamtimamsa. And it has been rightly prescribed 
as a valuable work reference for the B.A. and M.A. examinations of 
the Bombay University. 

Within the space of twenty-four pages of the size of a copy- 
book over 210 diagrams represent the whole collection. The expla- 
nation of the ek&adas'akapalasthana and the like, the lay out of the 
yagas'üla, the actual places of the garhapatya āhavanīya and 
dakstna fires, the place where the pasu is to be tied, where the 
PATNI of the yajamüna was to take her place and the like; the 
juhu, the upabhrt, the ulükhala, yoktra, prasitraharana, dohana- 
patra in all its varieties, meksana, havani are all shown clearly. 
The Mimamsa Vidyalaya deserves to be congratulated for having 
planned and brought out this very useful and important publication. 


A. N. KRISHNAN 


Silpasrt edited by K. V. Ramachandran. Subscription: Rupees 
Four per year. 1939. 

This is a monthly journal in Tamil, newly introduced to the 
public, Its scope is ab wide as the word Kavya mimamsa could 
contain .or indicate. The sections represented in the Contents 
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include a variety of interests that gives credit to the management. 
At the present time, when the vernaculars of the country are getting 
their due share of importance, it is natural that the knowledge 
of the history and the Arts of the country should be widely cir- 
culated through the medium of such magazines, in popular and 
easy style. Only then can a proper understanding of the culturel 
bases of our civilization would be appreciated by the public. 

The dissemination of the knowledge of historical and sociologi- 
cal facts through the translation of works on Indian culture in 
other languages is a laudable aim and deserves encouragement by 
the hearty co-operation of competent scholars in the field. In 
welcoming this first issue of the S'Zipasri issued in Thai as the 
Pongal Veliyidu let us hope that the Editor and his collaborators 
of this magazine will be able to contribute to a revival of the 
study of Indian culture in the vernacular. We wish the Silpas'ri 


a long and prosperous career. X 
A. N. KRISHNAN 
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HOMAGE TO DR. ANNIE BESANT 


या दिव्यश्रुतिसिद्धदशनवती या देववाण्यां रता 
संपुष्येह तदुनतिप्रणयिनी तदूप्रन्थशालां Bary | 
लोकस्यास्य नहूपकारमतनो च्छरीज्ञानयोगिन्यसा- 
वाचन्द्रार्कमिमास्समा विजयतां कीर्त्या वसन्ताम्बिका || 
श्रीनिवासमूर्तिशर्मणः 


May the glory of that great Jfiana-yogini— Mother Besant— 
flourish mightily to the end of the time that the Sun and Moon 
last—She, who had a profound insight into the Divine Wisdom 
revealed in the sacred scriptures and was a great lover of the 
Divine Vani (Sarskrt) in which the Ancient Wisdom is enshrined, 
and who rendered immense service to the world by promoting, 
among other things, this magnificent Library (The Adyar Library) 
to serve as the repository of the Literary works of that Divine 
language. 

G. SRINIVASA MURTI 


धर्म्य॑द्धि युद्धाच्छेयोन्यत्‌ क्षत्रियस्य न विद्यते ॥ 
यदृच्छया चोपपन्नं स्वगद्वारमपाश्षृतं | 

सुखिनः क्षत्रियाः पार्थ लभन्ते युद्धमीदृशम्‌ ॥ 
अथ चेत्त्वमिमं धर्म्ये dod न करिष्यसि | 


ततः स्वधर्मै कीतिश्च हित्वा पापमवाप्स्यसि || 
Bhagavad-Gita, II, 31—33. 


There is nothing more welcome to a Ksattriya than righteous 
war. Happy the Ksattriyas, O Partha, who obtain such a fight, 
offered unsought as an open door to Heaven. But if thou wilt not 
carry on this righteous warfare, then, casting away thine own duty 
and thine honour, thou wilt incur sin < 
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THE GREAT WAR OF 1914—18 
AS DR. BESANT SAW IT 


[Extracted by kind permission from Dr. Besant’s Editorial 
Notes in “ The Theosophist " of 1st October 1915. | 


For us, who are Theosophists, the War is but the inevitable 
forerunner of a great change in civilisation, the dying throes 
of a civilisation based on conflict, on competition, of which 
War is the supreme embodiment, the birth-throes of a new 
civilisation, based on peace, on co-operation, of which Brother- 
hood is the informing spirit. The old civilisation is going 
down in blood, as is fitting; for has it not been based on the 
oppression of the weak by the strong, the exploitation of the 
coloured races by the white? Has it not had its base washed 
by the waves of poverty, of misery, of starvation, and has not 
every civilised country had its submerged classes? Older 
civilisations perished by the practical denial of the Law of 
Brotherhood, and this is going the same way. But we can 
look beyond it to a fairer future; the western sky is red with 
the setting sun of a dying civilisation; the eastern sky is 
beginning to redden with the dawn of a New Day. 

H. P. Blavatsky told us that the twentieth century would 
see the settling of many long-standing accounts between the 
Races, and in this, as in so many cases, her words are proving 
to be true. There is nothing to regret, Brothers, nothing to 
fear. 

Our new year [the lst of October] the birthday of our 
Theosophist, and by a curious coincidence, of its Editor, 
[i.e of Dr. Besant] is born amid the roar of cannon and the 
moaning of mutilated men. The science of 1915, like the 
science of thousands of years ago, has produced deadliest 
weapons of destruction. It has brought back the poison- 
vapour, which in the days of the Great War in India, on 
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Kuruksetra, destroyed a whole regiment as it spread. It has 
brought back the “ War of Eagles,” in which air-ship battled 
with air-ship for the mastery. It has brought back the Greek 
fire, which scorched and slew. And so it must be; for each 
great Race must rival and overtop its predecessor in know- 
ledge, and, until the social conscience has developed, know- 
ledge may be turned to murder and torture as to the saving 
of life. 

For humanity in warfare is based upon feeling more than 
upon logic; when Nations set out to murder each other, the 
fashion of the murdering depends upon the general level 
of humanity in the Nation in times of peace. The Nation 
in which the general level of humanity is low will use any 
method of destruction, careless of the agony inflicted so 
long as the enemy is slaughtered, and will hold that the 
more the agony, the more quickly is the enemy Nation 
likely to submit. Since victory is the aim, all means are 
justifiable, and the greater the “ frightfulness " the nearer the 
victory. 

Hence poison-gas, torpedoing without warning of pas- 
senger ships and merchantmen, burning the foe with liquid-fire 
in his trenches, the dropping of bombs on unarmed places— 
all are justifiable and right as means to speedy victory. To 
shrink from them is maudlin sentimentality, unworthy of a 
Nation in arms. As in vivisection, judicial torture, and other 
crimes, the end justifies the means; the stake, the rack, the 
boots, the lash, all were justifiable from the standpoint of 
mediaeval religion; why not in the twentieth century for the 
cause of our Lord God the State? There is no answer to 
this save that which comes from the higher moral law, and 
where that is not acknowledged, there pitilessness reigns 
supreme. 

Many letters have come to me from members of The 
Theosophical Society, thanking me for resuming the outspoken 
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character of these monthly Notes. One correspondent may 
represent many : 

We are so glad that you are speaking freely in The Theos- 
ophist once more, and are deeply indebted to you for the light you 
have thrown on the principles underlying the great world-struggle 
in which we are engaged. We can endure trials and difficulties if 
we see, even dimly, the plan and purpose of life. You have enabled . 
us to understand these things, and so we may remain calm and con- 
fident in the darkest hour, and continue to work with the courage of 
unshakable conviction. 

One of the services an Occultist can render to the world 
is to use his fuller knowledge for the illuminating of problems 
which, in the reflected lights and inter-crossing shadows of 
this world, are obscure or distorted. But the clearer light of 
higher worlds, utilised to discern the one right path amid the 
many-branched paths of error, will often bring him into con- 
flict with the ever-varying opinions of the day, and he will 
sometimes find himself in agreement with part of the views 
of opposing parties. 

Thus, from the standpoint of the Occultist, the view that 
no peace must be concluded until the German Empire is so 
crushed that it cannot any longer menace the liberty and 
peace of Europe is true. To use the current phrase: “ The 
War must be fought to a finish." 

It is necessary for the ordinary non-religious man that 
he should feel anger against his enemy and be filled with 
detestation of brutality and tyranny, in order that he may face 
the hardships of long struggle, and have the strength of 
endurance to carry out this determination to the end. 1115 
not therefore desirable to exhort him to love his enemy while 
he is engaged in the actual struggle. A comparatively small 
number of people, at the present stage of evolution, can love 
a man and strike him down at the same time. There are 
some who can do so, and they are of the salt of the earth. 
For the most part, thè man who loves his enemy as he charges 
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down upon him with bayonet fixed would be a poor soldier. 
Every instinct of the civilised man revolts against the slaying 
of another, and he needs to feel anger, fury, tempestuous 
energy, in order to do his terrible work on the battle-field. 
But, when the charge is over and the wounded lie upon the 
ground, the bulk of average men recover from the brief 
madness of the struggle, and German, Frenchman, English- 
man, lying side by side in helplessness, share their water, 
their morphia, try to bandage each other's wounds-- anger is 
dead and brotherliness revives. 

There are, unhappily, some, below normal evolution, who 
can rob and murder the wounded, who can mock at their 
sufferings when they are prisoners of War, refuse even “ the 
cup of cold water," look upon the starving with pleasure, and 
strike the helpless. But these are not men, save in outward 
semblance. “They have assumed the human form too soon." 
They are wild beasts who snarl and snap, and the beast-nature 
glooms savagely through the thin covering of human appearance. 

But while the Occultist acknowledges that, for the sake of 
the world, Germany must be rendered impotent for harm, he 
cannot hate. He knows that the divine Will in evolution 
must be done, and having learned that that Will is directing 
evolution to the shaping of Co-operative Commonwealths, 
linked into great Federations acknowledging International 
Law, he realises the absolute necessity of destroying autocracy, 
of substituting law for force, of maintaining the sacredness of 
a Nation’s word, and the inviolability of a treaty until the 
signatories thereto have annulled it by common consent. 

Germany has identified herself with autocracy, force, 
the permissibility of breaking her word, and of tearing up a 
treaty, if either proves to be a hindrance in the path to her 
own aggrandisement. These principles imply the recurrence 
of wars—she has provoked four in Europe during living 
memory—and they are incompatible with the coming 
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civilisation. She must therefore be deprived of the power of 
enforcing them, and the Occultist would deprive her of that 
power, not because he feels any hatred for her—he can feel 
only a profound pity—but because the divine Will in evolution 
is against her principles, and she, as their embodiment, must 
be taken out of the road. The best available means of taking 
her out of the way is the present War. Hence it must be 
fought till its object is accomplished. 

When this is fulfilled, the Occultist finds himself in 
opposition to those whose determination to “fight to a 
finish" he has encouraged and applauded. Through this 
fierce day of War he is aiming to secure centuries of 
Peace. Hence he cannot applaud the proposals to make 
Germany a hated outcaste from the Family of Nations, 
to close the countries that are now at War with her 
against her entrance after Peace is re-established. When 
she is rendered innocuous, as she will be, then should she be 
helped back to her place among the Free Peoples, and not be 
embittered by ostracism. Hence the Anti-German League 
seems to me to embody a wrong principle, to be a perpetuation 
of National antipathies, to be of the same spirit as the “ Hymn 
of Hate," the present German spirit, which is anti-human and 
degrading. Like the ‘‘ Hymn of Hate," it is the offspring of 
the War, but is contrary to the gallant spirit of our soldiers. 
Cannot all emulate their forgiveness, their readiness to save a 
wounded foe? Germany will be sore wounded at the end 
of the War. ‘The Red Cross should float over her, and under 
the Red Cross is protection. 

3k * * * * * 

Some of my good friends wonder why I work in the 
political field, which for some years I left entirely. The 
answer must be a little bit of autobiography. I left it, because 
H. P. Blavatsky wished it. She thought, and thought rightly, 
that under the new conditions into which I entered when I 
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became her pupil in the Divine Wisdom, it was necessary 
for me to devote myself to the mastering of the Theosophical 
standpoint, to the adjustment of the focus of the mental and 
emotional eyes to the new Light. Socialist as she declared 
herself to be—of the Socialism of Love and not of hate—she 
would not have me teach Socialism, until I had seen how, in the 
age-long evolution of mankind, the Socialism of child-peoples, 
under an autocracy of Wisdom and Love, had necessarily 
passed away-—exquisitely beautiful and happiness-giving as it 
was—to make way for the struggles, the antagonisms, the 
wars, in which adolescent Nations hewed their ways to In- 
dividualism and Self-reliance. 

In the old Pythagorean way, she imposed on me silence 
on the subjects I cared for most, to which my public life had 
been devoted. She did well. For my old crude views were 
thrown into the fire of silence, and nothing was lost of the 
gold that they contained; that remained. She had learned 
in the wild days of the French Revolution the danger of such 
views among a pcople starving and ignorant, and she knew 
that in silence wisdom grows. 

Gradually, over here in India, I studied India's past, and 
learned how great had been her people's liberty in ancient 
days. In the early nineties I saw the Panchayat system at 
work, that I had read about, and found it wise. From time 
to time I gave a lecture on the problems of National life, and 
in England, now and again, I lectured on England's neglected 
duties to India, on the place of coloured races in the Empire, 
on their grievances, recalling old studies, when I had published 
a strong attack on England's dealings with India, the black 
story of Clive and Hastings, and the tyrannies and wrongs. 
Hotly had I written also on England and Afghanistan, protest- 
ing against the invasion and England's policy, against English 
policy in Egypt and towards Arabia. The study of those 
days remained, and laid the groundwork for the future. 
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For all the love for India, and the sympathy with her 
wrongs, and the knowledge of her sufferings, of her awakening 
in the eighties and her struggles, the work for her with 
Charles Bradlaugh, the meeting with the Congress deputation, 
and with Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in his election fight—as he 
reminded me the other day—all this flowered when I first 
touched Indian soil into the intense devotion for the Mother- 
land which has animated me ever since. 

But all my first years of work went to the uplifting of 
eastern faiths, and especially of Hinduism—the work that had 
the honour of being condemned by Sir Valentine Chirol, as 
helping Nationalism—as indeed it did, for all great National 
movements in India are rooted in religion: as witness the 
religious movement before Shivaji and the Maratha Con- 
federacy; and the Brahmo-Samaj, the Arya Samaj, The 
Theosophical Society, preparing the road for the National 
Movement, and the nourishing thereof by Svàmi Vivekananda. 
Then came the educational work, and the lectures to the Hindu 
College students, and the inspiring of them with Patriotism, 
with devotion to the Motherland, the experience of the treat- 
ment of my Indian friends by Anglo-Indians, the meeting with 
Mr. Gokhale, the sad Viceroya]ty of Lord Curzon, the shock 
of Surat, the wrath of my Bengali friends over the Partition 
and my sympathy with them, the anarchical troubles, the 
saving of boys from the police, and so on and on, till I knew 
the time had come for letting my tongue speak freely that 
which had been burning in my heart, and to which all led 
up—the Freedom of the Motherland, the dignity of an Indian 
Nation self-ruled. To have a share in the winning of that 
Freedom, a share however small—what greater giftecould come 
into hands which fold themselves in the cry of homage: 
VANDE MATARAM. 


EKAGNIKANDA 
PREFACE 


The Ekagnikangda with the commentary of Haradatta 
has been published in the Mysore Oriental Series as 
No. 28 in the year 1902, by L. Srinivasacharya. In 
the MS. of the work belonging to the Adyar Library, 
which bears the shelf-number 22. H. 28, the text of the 
work is different from what is found in the printed 
edition and also in other MSS. in the various Libraries. 
The difference is mainly in the arrangement of the 
text. In some places the text represented by this MS. 
looks like an abridged version of the text found in the 
printed edition. The text as found in the MS. is 
printed so that people interested in the subject may 
compare it with the text in the printed edition and in 
other MSS. The different recensions of the work, due 
perhaps to the difference in the S'akha to which they 
belong, have to be examined and fixed. The MS. is 
in Grantha. This contains only the first Prasna. The 
writing is clear. The leaves are slightly damaged at 
"the corners. 


C. KUNHAN RAJA 


A VARIANT VERSION OF THE EKAGNIKANDA 


EDITED BY K. MADHAVA KRISHNA SARMA 


प्रसुग्मन्ता घियसानस्य सक्षणि वरेमिवरां अभिषुप्रसीदत | अस्माकमिन्द्रमुभयं 
जुजोषति यत्सौम्यस्यान्धसो बुबोधति | अनृक्षरा ऋजवस्सन्तु पन्था येभिस्स- 
खायो यन्ति नो व (Wa) (leaf broken)’ समयमा dum Afa- 
नीयात्‌ सञ्जास्पत्यं सुयममस्तु देवाः | प्रजापतित्त्रियां यश इति षड्भिरनु- 
च्छन्दसम्‌ | इडा देवहुरित्यन्तादनुवाकस्य | AA वरुणापतिघ्नीं बृहस्पते | 
(1. b. इन्द्रा) gari लक्ष्म्यं तामस्यै सवितस्सुव । अघोरचक्षुरपति 
fala शिवा पतिभ्यस्सुमनास्सुवर्चाः | जीवसूर्देवकामा स्योना झां नो भव 
द्विपदे झां चतुष्पदे | इदमहं या त्वयि पति(घ्न्य) (1. b.) लक्ष्मिस्तां 
निदिशामि | मित्रोसि । एकमिषे विष्णुस्त्वान्वेतु 8 ऊर्जे विष्णुस्त्वान्वेतु 
त्रीणि व्रताय विषणुस्त्वान्वेतु चत्वारि मायोभवाय विषणुस्त्त्वान्वेतु | पश्च(पशु) 
(1. b.) भ्यो विषणुस्त्वान्वेतु षड्रायस्पोषाय विष्णुस्त्वान्वेतु augue 
होत्राभ्यो विष्णुस्त्वान्वेतु | सखासि सप्तपदा अभूम सख्यं ते गमेयं सख्यात्ते 
मा यो (S) (1. b.) सख्यान्मे मा योष्टाः ॥ प्रथमः ॥ 


qu: | तत्सुकूद्चम्‌ | राष्ट्रभदस्याचार्यासन्दी मात्वद्योषम्‌ | आपः पादा- 
वनेजनी (feed नाइायन्तु मे | अस्मिन्वू(न्कु)ले s(ma) (1. b.) ea 
सानि। मयि महो मयि भगो मयि भगो मयि यशः । मयीन्द्रिय वीर्यम्‌ | 
अणीया आपः। आम आगादचंसा यसा संस(सृ)ज पयसा तेजसा च | 


l L, b. will represent ‘leaf broken ' in the later portions of this paper. 
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तं मा प्रियं प्रजानां कुवधिप्ति(प) (1. b.) झूनाम्‌ | विराजोइसि विराजो दोह 
मम पद्याय विराज। समुद्रं वः प्रहिणोम्यक्षिता ai योनिमपिगच्छत | 
अच्छिद्रः प्रजया भूयासं मा परासेचिमत्पयः | उप(स) (1. b.) रणीया आपः | 
अ(मृ)तोपस्तरणमसि | अर्घ्यः | मधुपर्कः se faena यशोऽसि यशसो 
यशोऽसि ब्रह्मणो दीप्तिरसि d मा प्रियं प्रजानां कुवधिपति gama ॥ द्वितीयः ॥ 


देवस्य त्वा सवितुः प्रसवेऽश्चिनोर्बाहुभ्यां पूषणो हस्ताभ्यां प्रतिगृह्णामि | 
नेशविद्धं Hea या ते घोरा तनूस्तया तमाविश योऽस्मान्द्वष्टि यं(च वयं) 
(I. b.) द्विष्मः | यन्मधुनो (मधव्यं) (partly worm-eaten) परममन्नाद्यं वीर्य 
तेनाहं मधुनो मधव्येन परमेणान्नाद्येन वीर्येण परमोऽन्नादो मधव्योऽसानि | 
अपिधानीया आपः | अमृतापिधानमसि (Lb) गोः! गौरस्यपहत- 
पाप्मापपाप्मानं नुद मम चामुष्य च । अग्निः प्रथमः प्राश्नातु सहि वेद यथा 
हविः | अरिष्टमस्माकं कृणोत्वसो ब्राह्मणौ ब्राह्मणेषु | गोघेनुभव्या | माता(रुद्रा) 
(1. b.) णां दुहिता वसूनां खसादित्यानाममृतस्य नाभिः ¦ प्रणुवोचं चिकितुषे 
जनाय मागा मनागमदिति(ति) afasi पिबतूदकं तृणान्यत्तु | आमुत्सृजत | 
भूतम्‌ | सुभूतम्‌ wd सा (विराट्‌) (1. b.) तन्माक्षायि तन्मेऽशीयत तन्म 
ऊर्ज धाः | ओं कल्पयत | विराडसि विराडन्नं विराजो मयि धेहि ॥ तृतीयः ॥ 


जुष्टो दमूना अतिथिदुरोण इमं नो यज्ञमुपयाहि विद्व (द्वान्‌) (1. b.) 
विश्वा अभ्नेऽमियुजो विहत्य श(त्र)यतामाभरा भोजनानि | अदितेऽनुमन्यस्व | 
अनुमतेऽनुमन्यस्व | सरस्वतेऽनुमन्यस्व | देव सवितः प्रसुव । स्वाहा | 
प्रजापतये स्वाहा | इन्द्राय(स्वा) (1. b. हा । eum स्वाहा । सोमाय 
स्वाहा | युक्तो वह जातवेदः पुरस्तादग्ने विद्धि कम क्रियमाणं यथेदम्‌ | त्वं भिषकू 
मेषजस्याधिकर्ता त्वया गाश्चान्‌ (गा अश्वान्‌ ) पुरुषान्‌ सनेमि स्वाहा | च (तस्र 
आ) (1. b.) शा; प्रचरन्त्वञ्नय इमं नो यज्ञं नयतु प्रजानन्‌ | घृतं पिन्वन्नजरं सुवीरं 
sa समित्‌ भव्याइतीनां स्वाहा | आनो भद्राः कृतवो यन्तु विश्वतोऽदब्धासो 
अपरीता स उत्‌ (दू )मिदः | देवा नो यथा समिद्धे सन्न प्रायुवो रक्षितारो 
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दिवे दिवे स्वाहा | विरूपाक्षमाविबाधिष्ठा मा विबाध विबाधिथाः । नित्ऋत्ये त्वा 
पुत्रमाहु स्सनः कर्माणि साधय स्वाहा | विरूपाक्षमहं यजे निजङ्घं झाबलोदरम्‌ | 
यो मायुं परिबाधते श्रिये पुष्टये च नित्या तस्मे स्वाहा | या तिरश्चीनि पद्यसेऽहं 
विधरणी इति। तां त्वा घृतस्या(स्य) धारयाग्नो संराधनी a(S) (1. b.) स्वाहा | 
संराधन्ये देव्ये स्वाहा | प्रसाधन्यै देव्यै स्वाहा | भू स्वाहा भुव स्वाहा सुव 
स्वाहा भूभुवस्सुवस्स्वाहा | अग्नये स्वाहा यमाय स्वाहा वरुणाय स्वाहा सोमाय 
स्वाहा सर्वेभ्य स्वाहा | आप्यायस्व समेतु ते विश्वतस्सोम वृष्णियम्‌ | भवा 
वाजस्य ug d ते पयांसि समुयन्तु वाजास्सं वृष्णियान्यमिमातिषाहः | 
आप्यायमानो अमृताय सोम दिवि श्रवांस्युत्तमा निघिष्व ॥ चतुर्थ: ॥ 


मम हृदये हृदयं ते अस्तु मम चित्ते चित्तमस्तु ते | मम वाचमेकमना 
श्रृणु मामेवानुब्रता सहचर्या मया भव मां ते मनःप्रविशातु मां चक्षुर्मामु ते भगः | 
मयि सर्वाणि भूतानि मयि प्रज्ञानमस्तु ते। मधु हे मध्वगाहे जिह्वा मे 
मधुवदिनी । मुखे मे सारघं मधु दत्सु संवननं कृतम्‌ । चाक्रवाकं संवननं 
यन्नदीभ्य उदाहृतम्‌ | यद्वित्तौ देवगन्धर्व तेन संवनिनौ स्वः | स्पृशामि ते sga- 
gifa वायुरापश्च मा परः मां चेव पश्य सूर्य च मान्येषु मनः quar) (1. b.) 
सोमः प्रथमो विविदे गन्धर्वो विविद उत्तरः | तृतीयो efus पतिस्तुरीयस्ते 
मनुष्यजाः | सोमोऽददद्रन्धर्वीय गन्धरवोऽददम्नये | रयि च पुत्रोँ्चादादग्निमह्ममथो 
इमा (माम्‌) (1. b.) सरस्वति प्रेदमव सुभगे वाजिनीवति | ai त्वा विश्वस्य भूतस्य 
प्रगायामस्यग्रतः | गृभ्णामि ते सुप्रजास्त्वाय हस्तं मया पत्या जरदष्टियंथास: | 
भगो अयमा सविता पुरन्धिमह्यं (त्वा) दुरगाहपत्याय देवाः । परित्वाभ्ने पुरं 
वयं विप्रं सहस्य धीमहि । धृषद्वर्णं दिवे दिवे भेत्तारं भङ्गुरावतः | अग्ने gd 
सौभगाय | तव दुुननान्युत्तमानि सन्तु | सञ्जास्पत्यं (सु) (1. b.) यममाकूणुष्व 
झा्रूयतामभितिष्ठा महांसि स्वाहा | सोमाय जनिविदे स्वाहा | गन्धर्वाय जनिविदे 
स्वाहा | अग्नये जनिविदे स्वाहा | कन्यला पितृभ्यो यती पतिलो (क) (1. b.) 
मव दीक्षामदास्थ स्वाहा । प्रेतो मुश्चाति नामुतस्सुबद्भामसुतस्करत्‌ | यथेयमिन्द्रमी- 
ुस्सुपुत्रा सुभगा सति स्वाहा | इमां त्वमिन्दरमीढुस्सुपुत्रां सुभगां (कु) (1. b.) 
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रु | दशास्यां पुत्रानाधेहि पतिमेकादशं क्रुधि स्वाहा । अञ्निरेतु प्रथमो देवतानां 
सोऽस्ये प्रजां मुञ्चतु मृत्युपाशात्‌ | तदयं राजा वरुणोऽनुमन्यत (तां) (1. b.) 
यथेयं स्त्री पौत्रमघं न रोदात्‌ स्वाहा | इमामग्निसत्रायतां गाहपत्यः प्रजामस्ये नयतु 
dama; | आशून्योपस्था जीवतामस्तु माता पोत्रमानन्दमभि प्र (बु) (1. b.) 
ध्यतामियं स्वाहा | मा ते गृहे निशि घोष उत्थादन्यत्र त्वद्रदत्यस्संविशन्तु । मा 
त्वं विकेश्युर आवधिष्ठा जीवपत्नी पतिलोके विराज पश्यन्ती प्रजां सुमनस्यमाना 
(स्वा) (l. b.) हा | अप्रजस्तां पौत्रमृत्युं पाप्मानमुतवाचम्‌ । शीष्णस्त्रजमि 
वोन्मुच्य द्विषद्भय: प्रतिमुञ्चामि disi स्वाहा | आतिष्ठममश्मानमश्मेव त्वं स्थिरा 
भव | अभितिष्ठ प्रतन्यतस्सहस्व पृतनायतः | इयं नायुपब्रृतेऽग्नौ लाजानावपन्ति 
(न्ती) दीर्घायुरस्तु मे पतिर्जीवातु शरदः शतं स्वाहा | तुम्यमग्रे पयवहन्‌ सूर्या 
बहतु ना सह | पुनः पतिभ्यो जायां (दा) (l. b.) अग्ने प्रजया सह | पुनः पत्नी- 
ARIAS सह agai दीर्धायुरस्या यः पतिस्स एतु शरदश्शतम्‌ | विश्वा 
उत त्वया वयं धारा उदन्या इव | अतिगाहेमहि द्विषः | यदस्य कम (णोऽ) (1. b.) 
न्यरीरिचं यद्वा न्यूनमिहाकरम्‌ | अग्निष्टत्‌ Raega ad Ras सु(हु)तं करोतु 
मे । अग्नये स्विष्टकृते सुहृत इत आहुतीनां कामानां समधयित्रे स्वाहा | अ 
(fads) (1. b.) न्वमंस्थाः | अनुमते ऽन्वमंस्थाः | सरस्वते ऽन्वमंस्थाः | 
देव सवित: प्रासावीः ॥ पञ्चमः ॥ 


ये वध्वश्चन्द्रं वहतुं यक्ष्मा यन्ति जनां अनु | पुनस्तान्यज्ञिया दे (वा) 
(1. b.) नयन्तु यत आगताः । पूषात्वेतो नयतु हस्तगृहाश्चिनो त्वा प्रवहतां 
रथेन । गृहान्गच्छ गृहपत्नी यथासो वशिनी त्वं विदथमावदासि | सुगं qen- 
नमारुक्षमरि (8) (1. b.) स्वस्तिवाहनम्‌ | यस्मिन्वीरो नरिष्यलन्येषां विन्दते 
वसु | या ओषधयो या वनस्पतयो या नद्या यानि घन्वानि ये वना । ते त्वावतु वधु 
प्रजावती get मुञ्चन्त्वं (ह) (1. b.) सः | मद्रान्‌ गृहान्सुमनसः प्रप्येऽवीरत्री 
वीरवतः सुवीरान्‌। इरां वहतो घृतमुक्षमाणास्तेष्वहं सुमनास्संविशमि | इह 
गावः प्रजायध्वमिहाश्वा इह पूरुषाः | इ (हो) (1. b.) सहस्रदक्षिणो रायस्पोषो 
निषीदतु | नीललोहिते भवतः wen सक्तिव्यद्यते (व्यज्यते) | एघन्तेऽस्या 
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ज्ञातयः पतिबं॑न्धेषु बध्यताम | धुवोऽसि धुवक्षितिघ्रेबमशि धुवत स्थितम्‌ । cd 
(नक्ष) (1. ०.) त्राणां मेथ्यसि स मा पाहि पृतन्यतः | सप्तऋषय: प्रथमां 
कृत्तिकानामरुन्धती(तीम्‌ ) | ये gaai ह निन्युः षट्कृत्तिका मुख्ययोगं वहन्तीय- 
मस्माकमेधत्क्छमीम (मी ।) ॥ षष्ठः ॥ 


अग्ने ब्रतपते त्रिरात्रमुपयमनं sd चरिष्यामि तच्छकेयं तन्मे राध्यताम्‌ | 
वाया sad आदित्य ब्रतपते ब्रतानां saga त्रिरात्रमुपयमन ad चरिष्यामि 
तच्छकेयं तन्मे राध्य(ताम ।) (1. b.) aa: ghean अध्युक्ति(त्थि)तो ऽसि 
वनस्पते शतवल्शो विरोह | त्वया वयमिषमूर्ज मदन्तो रायस्पोषेण समिषा 
मदेम | प्रजया त्वा पशुभिस्संसृजामि मासरेण सुरामिव । प्र.(जा) (1. b.) 
वती भूयासम्‌ । प्रजया त्वा पशुमिस्संसजामि मासरेण सुरामिव । प्रजावान्‌ 
पञुमान्भूयासम्‌ | fpi भुवः | सुमङ्गलीरियं वधूरिमां समेत पश्यत | 
सौभाग्यमस्यै दत्त्वा(या) (1. b.) ed विपरेतन | सं मा मनस्सं हृदयानि 
सं नामिस्सं तनुस्सं त्वजः (चः) सं त्वा कामस्य aur युज्जाम्यविमोचना | 
सप्तम: || 


यस्त्वा हृदा कीरिणा मन्यमाना(य)स्मे त्वं SHA जातवेदः | अग्ने प्रायश्चित्त 
ed देवानां प्रायश्चित्तिरसि | ब्राह्मणस्त्वा नाथकामः प्रपद्ये यास्यां पतित्ती तनूः 
gami cept लद्विमन्री(जा) (1. b.) ceat कृणोमि स्वाहा | वायोः 
प्रायश्चित्त आदित्यप्रायश्चित्ते प्रजापतेः प्रायश्चित्ते त्वं देवानां प्रायश्चित्तिरसि 
ब्राह्मणस्त्वा नाथकामः (प्र) (1. b.) पद्ये यास्यां पतिन्नी तनू: प्रजाप्नी ge 
लक्षिमप्नी जारप्नीमस्यैतां कृणोमि स्वाहा | हव्यवाहमभिमातिषाहं रक्षोहणं प्रतनासु 
जिष्णुम्‌ । ज्योतिभ्मन्तं दीद्यतं (पु) (1. b.) tedah स्विश्कृदमाहुवेमों 
स्विष्टमग्ने अमितत्प्रणाहि विश्वा देव पुतना अभिष्य | He नः पन्थां प्रदिशन्वि- 
भाहि sane न आयु स्वाहा। भू स्वाहा भुव स्वाहा सुव 
स्वाहा भूभुवस्सुव स्स्वाहा | अयम्णो अग्नि पर्यन्तु fasi प्रतीक्षन्तां श्वो 
देवराश्च || ASA: ॥ 
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उदीर्ष्वातो विश्वावसो नमसेडामहे त्वा | अन्यामिच्छ प्रभर्व्य सज्ञायां पत्या 
सूज | sasaka: पतिप(व)ती(ति)ह्येषा विश्वावसुं नमसा Aas | अन्यामिच्छ 
पितृषदं व्यक्तां स ते भा(गो) (l. b.) जनुषा तस्य विद्वि । प्रजापति स्त्रियां यश: | 
प्रजाये त्वा | जीवां रुदन्ति विमयन्ते अध्वरे दीर्घामनु प्रसिति दीधियुनरो वामं 
पितृभ्य य इदं समेरिरे मयः पतिभ्यो जनयः प(रि) ध्वजे ॥ नवमः ॥ 


विष्णुयोनि कल्पयतु त्वष्टा रूपाणि पिशतु आसिञ्चतु प्रजापतिर्धाता गर्भ 
दघातु ते यथाग्निगर्भा पृथिवी दयौयथेन्द्रेण गमिणी | वायुर्यथा femi गर्भ एवं 
(ग) (1. b.) भै दधातु ते | गर्भ धेहि सिनीवालि गर्म धेहि सरस्वति | गर्भ ते 
अश्चिनाबुभावाधत्तां पुष्करस्रजो | हिरण्ययी अरणी यं निमन्थतो अश्विना । तं ते 
गर्म दधाम्यहं दशमे म (मा) (1. b.) सि सूतवे | नेजमेष परापत सुपुत्रः gati- 
पत | अस्ये मे पुत्रकामाये गर्भमाधेहि यः पुमान्‌ । अमूहमस्मि सात्वं द्यो 
रहं प्रथिवी त्वं सामाहमृकूत्वं तावेहि संभवाव सह रेतो दधावहै पुंसे पुत्राय वेत्तवे 
रायस्पोषाय (सुप्र) (partly worm-eaten) जास्त्वाय सुवीर्याय | अहं गभ- 
मादघामो(म्यो)षधीनामहं विश्वेषु भुवनेऽव(न्तः) (1. ७.) अहं प्रजा अजनय- 
न्मनी(नू)न।महं जनिभ्यो अपरीषु पुत्रान्‌। तां पूषञ्छिवतमामेरयस्व यस्यां 
बीजं मनुष्या वपन्ति। यान ऊरू उशती विस्रयातै यस्यामुशन्तः प्रहरेम 
शे(फम ) (1. b.) ॥ asm: ॥ 


यथा त्वं वनस्पत ऊर्जाभ्युत्थितश्शतवल्शो विरोहस्येवं पुत्रैश्च पद्युमिश्व 
सहस्रवल्शा वि वयं रुहेम | यथा त्वं वनस्पते फळवानस्यैवं पुत्रश्च पशु (मिश्च) 
(1. b.) फलवन्तो भवामि | aera पयस्वान्‌ पयसा पिन्वमानास्मान्‌ 
वनस्पते पयसाभ्यावदृत्स्व | ब्रह्मचारिन्‌ कि पश्यसि qais पञ्चश्च दीर्घायुत्वाय 
aga । प्रतियुतो वरुणस्य पाइाः प्रस्तो वरुणस्य पाशः | एकादश: || 


प्रवेधसे कवये मेध्याय वचो वन्दारु वृषभाय वृषणे | यतो भयमभयं तन्नो 
अस्त्ववदेवान्यजेहेड्यान्‌ स्वाहा | ज्येष्टाय स्वाहा श्रेष्ठाय स्वाहा कनिष्ठाय 
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स्वाहा कनिष्ठित्यें स्वाहा प्रतिष्ठाय स्वाहा प्रतिष्ठित्ये स्वाहा दम्पत्ये स्वाहा 
दम्पतये स्वाहायने स्वाहायतने स्वाहा सूर्याय स्वाहा प्रजापतये स्वाहा 
ब्रह्मणे स्वाहा | तत्सवितुवृणीमहे वयं देवस्य भोजनम्‌ । श्रेष्ठं सवधातमं तुरं 
भगस्य धीमहि । तत्सवितुवेरेण्यमिति। यत इन्द्र भयामहे स्वस्तिदा 
विशस्पतिः ॥ द्वादशः || 


प्रजापते तन्वं मे जुषस्व त्वष्टदवेमि: सहसा म इन्द्र विश्वेदवेररातिः 
मिस्संरराणः पुंसां agai मातर eum गर्भी अस्योषधीनामिति fae: | 
अस्मे देवासो वपुषे चिकित्सत इति चतस्रः ॥ त्रयोदशः ॥ 


धाता gag नो रयिम्‌ | धाता प्रजाया उतराय इशे | धाता ददातु नो 
रयिं प्राचीमिद्यान्तमनुवाकम्‌ | राकामहम्‌ | यास्ते राके | यवोऽसि यबयास्म 
ga यवयारातीः | गायतम | सोम एव नो राजेय्याहुब्रह्मणी: । प्रजाः | 
विवृत्तचक्रा आसीनास्तीरेणासो तव | विष्णोनुंकं सूक्तम्‌ || चतुदशः ॥ हरि 
ओं प्रथमः प्रश्नः समाप्तः ॥ 


ओं भू: पुरुषमावाहयाम्यें सवः पुरुषमावाहयाम्यों सुवः पुरुषमावाहयाम्यें 
wa: सुवः पुरुषमावाहयामि | आपो हिष्टा मयोभुव इति तिस्रो हिरण्यवर्णा 
इति चतस्रः पवा(वमा)नः Gas इत्येतमनुवाकम | mand तपेयामि नारायणं 
तपयामि माधवं तपयामि | गोविन्दं तपयामि विष्णुं तर्पयामि मधुसूदनं तपयामि 
त्रिविक्रमं तपयामि वामनं तपयामि श्रीधरं तपयामि हृषीकेशा तपयामि पद्मनाभं 
तपयामि दामोदरं तपयामि। विष्णोनुकं तदस्य प्रियम्‌ । प्रतद्विष्णुः । परो 
मात्रया | विचक्रमे fea इति ॥ पञ्चदशः ॥ हरिः ओं प्रथमः प्रश्नः समाप्त: ॥ 


MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 


VASISTHA TATTVABODHINI, A COMMENTARY ON 
ADHINANDA'S LAGHUYOGAVASISTHA BY RAMA- 
BRAHMENDRA, PUPIL OF UPENDRAYOGIN 


By Dr. V. RAGHAVAN, M.A. 


On Adyar Catalogue, I], App. p. viie, we find a manuscript,— 
Vasistha vivarana by Ramendrayamin. This manuscript was exa- 
mined by me. The commentary is on the Laghuyogavasistha of 
Abhinanda; the author of the commentary is Ramabrahmendra, 
pupil of Upendrayogin. The name of the commentary can be 
taken as Vasistha tattva bodhini, though the colophons uniformly, 
and rather clumsily, speak of the entire original work and its com- 
mentary together as ‘ Savyakhyana Vasistha tattva bodhini’. On 
leaf 44 a we find this colophon : 

इति श्रीपरमहंस परित्राजकाचार्य श्रीमदुपेन्द्रयोगिवयषूज्यपादान्तेवासि 
श्री रामब्रह्मेन्द्र योगिवर्यण विरचितायां सब्याख्यान वासिष्ठतत्त्वबोधिन्यां 
मोक्षोपाये वेराग्यप्रकरणे तृतीयः सगः | 


Two of the introductory verses run thus : 
agga संप्रदायं पोर्वापौर्य विचार्य च । 
वाल्मीकिप्रोक्तवासिष्टबोधिनीयं वितन्यते || 
रामब्र्मेन्द्रवर्यण तत्त्ववासिष्टबोधिनी । 
क्रियते किल संसारनिवृत्त्ये स्वानुभूतये ॥ 
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The commentary opéns with a Mangala S'loka on Ganapati. The 
next verse salutes the teacher Upendra: 


अफाललोचनान्‌ लोके दक्षिणामूतिविग्रहान्‌ | 
उपेन्द्रेन्द्रान्‌ गुरून्‌ वन्दे मम वाग्भूतिसिद्धये ॥ 


The third verse pays obeisance to God Dhaksinamirti and the 
fourth to another preceptor of the author, Bodhendrayogin. 


यत्पादपङ्कजपरागनिषेवणेन मूकोऽपि वाक्‌पटुरहो भवतीह नूनम | 
तं बोघलोकसुखसीमविहारदक्षं बोधेन्द्रयोगिनमहं शरणं गतोऽस्मि ॥ 


Some more prayers follow; the author seems to be a devotee of 
Goddess Minaksi at Madura, to whom he addresses S'lokas at 
several places in the course of the commentary also. 

This manuscript does not contain in full Ramabrahmendra’s 
commentary though a casual glance at the manuscript and its end 
will make one think that the commentary is available in full here. 
On leaf 56b, the Mumuksu vyavahara prakarana ends; on l. 69, 
the Utpatti prakarana beings, and on 1. 110 a Ramabrahmendra’s 
commentary comes to an end abruptly. The portion of the Jñāna 
Vasistha or the Laghu Yoga Vasistha up to which this manuscript 
of Ramabrahmendra’s commentary extends is III. 6. 15. That the 
Vasisthatattvabodhini ends here is also shown by the rest of this 
side of the leaf and the reverse being left blank ; but the leaves are 
numbered continuously from here which would mislead a casual 
reader. 

On 1. 111, another commentary on the text is written. It 
begins at V. 6. 83. This commentary is the Samsüratarani of 
Mummadi deva, printed in part in the Nirnaya Sagar Press edition 
of the Laghu Yoga Vasistha. This manuscript begins at line 2, 
(ओं)कारस्य etc, on p. 448 of the Nirnaya Sagar edition. The 
colophons in the remaining part of the manuscript call the com- 
mentary only Vaàsistha vivarana. On |. 254b the commentary 
ends; the colophon had been correctly given that there ended 
Mummadi's commentary. But some careless scholar or scribe has 
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superscribed over Mummadi’s colophon, the colophon of Rama- 
brahmendra, not understanding that, in fact, the commentary from 
leaf 111 onwards is Mummadi's, and not Ramabrahmendra’s. 

Therefore, in this Adyar manuscript, we have the commentary 
of Ramabrahmendra only up to III. 6. 15. 

In the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
there is a manuscript of this Vasistha tattva bodhini by Rama- 
brahmendra, R. No. 3201. This manuscript was also examined by 
me. This is also an incomplete manuscript. We have in it the 
portion extending from VI (Nirvana) 7—the Vetala Upakhyana—to 
the end. The commentary on VI. 7 opens with a salutation to the 
authors Guru Upendra. The Vetala story ends on 1. 6b. On 
l. 10a, VI. 8—the Bhagiratha story ends. The colophon to VI. 9, 
Sikhidhvaja, is full mentioning the author and his Guru. The next 
colophon to the story of Mithyapurusa wrongly calls the section 
‘ Upasama.’ 

We do not get a full text by putting together even these two 
manuscripts; for we still lack manuscripts for part of Utpatti, for 
Sthiti and Upas'ama, and part of Nirvana. 

On p. 479a. of the first part of his Catalogus Catalogorum 
Aufrecht refers to a commentary on the Yogavasistha by Ramadeva 
in two manuscripts, Burnell 89b and Oppert II, 985. The 
Burnell manuscript which is described under No. 9465 of the new 
Descriptive Catalogues of Tanjore, turns out to be a manuscript of 
Mummadi's Samsáratarani. We are not able to know anything 
of the commentary of Ràmadeva in Oppert II (a Kaficipuram 
manuscript). We cannot yet identify our Ramabrahmendra and 
this Ramadeva. 

Many quotations did not strike my eye 1n Ramabrahmendra’s 
commentary. There is little external evidence that I could gather 
to enlighten the personality of the author or his Guru. In Adyar 
itself there is a Brahmasütravrtti called Bhasyasárasaügraha (II. 
133b, 27 D 27) of which the author is noted as Ramabrahmendra 
sarasvati. But he seems to be different from our Ramabrahmendra, 
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since he mentions one Vasudevendra püjya pada as his Guru in the 
colophons. 

What can be said at the present stage of our knowledge is 
that Ramabrahmendra is later than Mummadideva. A close study 
of Ramabrahmendra’s commentary proves this. Just as Mummadi, 
Ramabrahmendra also opens his comments on each section with a 
list of the Akhyànas in the section; but in this connection, Rama- 
brahmendra is slightly more elaborate ; he also adopts the verse 
here and in his metrical introduction, recapitulates the substance 
of the previous section and indicates the purport of the following 
section. Such metrical introductions are found at the beginning of 
the individual Akhyànas also. For a considerable length Rama- 
brahmendra goes his own way, but at some stage he begins to 
follow Mummadi's steps. He gets on by himself till the end of the 
Bhagiratha story in VI. 8 (l. 10a Madras Government Oriental 
Library Manuscript). From VI. 9, his commentary becomes a 
copy of Mummadi’s, occasionally enlarged and occasionally com- 
pressed. This similarity towards the closing parts of the two 
commentaries might have led to the confusion in the last colophon 
in the Adyar manuscript. 

If the Bodhendra saluted by Ramabrahmendra is the celebrated 
Namasiddhantin of Tanjore District, Ramabrahmendra may be 
placed in the end of the 17th century. 

The closing portion of the text of Abhinanda’s epitome of the 
Yogavasistha is a problem. In the Nirnaya Sagar edition of the 
Laghu Yogavasistha the commentary marks the work as ending with 
VI. 10, 113, शिव mand शान्तम्‌ etc. In the Adyar manuscript also 
the commentary ends here and the colophon appearing here marks 
the end of the text. But in the Nirnaya Sagar edition, we have 
some additional matter printed. The first bit of additional matter 
is one Anustubh, and three Vasantatilakas, marked as Ch. 16, 
verses 1-4, on a person mentioned as Harihararya. The Adyar 
manuscript does not contain these Hariharürya-verses. After 
this, the Adyar manuscript has verses marked in the Nirnaya Sagar 
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edition as Ch. 16, verses 5-18 (pp. 834-5); after these verses, we 
miss in the Adyar manuscript verses 18-34 of the Nirnaya Sagar 
edition. Also Chapters 17 and 18 in the Nirnaya Sagar edition are 
absent from the Adyar manuscript. 

The end of the Adyar manuscript is likely to mislead, for there 
we find a small portion of Mummadi’s gloss on the portion VI. 9. 
87-94 repeated, or perhaps written to fill the gap in the proper place. 

How does the text end in the Madras Government Library 
manuscript where alone we have the closing part of Rama- 
brahmendra’s commentary ? After the comments on VI. 15. 113, 
faa सर्वगतं शान्तम्‌ etc., the colophon appears and the text ends with 
the two verses इत्युक्तवत्यथ gat and अष्टादशेति (Ch. 16 s'lokas 5-6, of the 
Nirnaya Sagar edition). We have here neither the verses on 
Hariharadrya nor the verses 7-18 mentioning Kashmir, etc., which 
latter are available in the Adyar manuscript also. 

It is necessary to point out that the texts of the Laghu Yoga- 
vasistha in the Adyar and the Madras Government Library Manus- 
cripts show a large number of different readings, though often of 
comparatively smaller importance. I could also note at one place in 
the Madras Government Library Manuscript that the text omitted 
about three verses found in the Nirnaya Sagar edition. If as 
Mr. Divanji has been saying in his articles on the Laghu Yoga- 
vàsistha, any one feels the need for a new critical edition of the 
Laghu Yogavasistha, he can with profit use these manuscripts in 
the Adyar and the Madras Government Libraries. 


REVIEWS 


Philosophy of the Self; or a system of idealism based upon 
Advaita Vedanta by G. R. Malkani; The Indian Institute of 
Philosophy, Amalner, 1939, 

Mr. G. R. Malkani the author of this book is the Director of 
the Indian Institute of Philosophy at Amalner and his name is well 
known among those who are familiar with modern philosophical 
studies in India. The Amalner Institute is doing good work in the 
field of philosophical studies and keeps up the study of a subject 
which is sorely neglected in the Universities. It is not meant that 
those who are in charge of Universities are averse to philosophy 
and place obstacles in the way of persons who desire to pursue the 
study of philosophy. The subject does not find favour among those 
who take to University studies and as such it occupies a subordinate 
place among the subjects that are provided for study in the Uni- 
versities. The various so-called sciences, the professional subjects 
and Economics and other subjects which are supposed to havea 
greater utilitarian value, dominate the Universities. These latter 
subjects are supposed to solve the immediate problems of man and 
his life, and as such attract more people. Philosophy is kept at a 
distance as being of no immediate use for man and, being such, as 
a matter that can wait. 

But the Amalner Institute is devoted for the higher study of 
philosophy, and the book under review forms a course of lectures 
delivered by the learned Director at the Institute in the year 1938 
to 1939. The book consists of thirteen chapters and comprise 
twelve lectures delivered by the author. In the Preface the author 
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says that originally he had no intention of publishing a book, but 
that as time went on and arguments developed he began to feel 
some interest in publishing the lectures, in a book-form. The 
author has the good fortune of a very close acquaintance with both 
Indian and European philosophy. Indian philosophy is written in 
very difficult Sanskrit and those who know the original texts in 
Indian Philosophy do not have, as a general rule, the necessary 
acquaintance with modern Western philosophy. Those who know 
the latter do not have the necessary knowledge of Sanskrit and the 
original texts on Indian Philosophy. In the present case the author 
combines in himself the necessary qualifications to interpret Indian 
philosophy to modern world. 

The general stand-point taken up in the book is that of the 
Advaita system of Indian Philosophy. But the attempt is not 
simply to interpret that system. The method of exposition is 
that of European philosophy. 

There is an Introduction covering fourteen pages in which 
the author makes his position clear in respect of the subject. The 
author says therein: “ The expression “philosophy of the self’ is 
used by us not with a view to discuss merely certain problems 
connected with the self. The expression is used by us ina more 
significant sense. It is used to bring out the most important character 
of ultimate reality. Ultimate reality must have the character of 
the self." A little later he says that what we actually know is not the 
real as it is in itself and this sets us the problem of the ultimate 
reality. This reality is indicated by certain character and the author 
enumerates some of them. 1. Ultimate reality must not be capable 
of being known as object. 2. It must be immutable. 3. It must 
be infinite. 4. It must be the repository of all value. Then he begins 
to present the general problem in the Introduction. 

The subjects dealt with in the work are 1. The metaphysical 
problem. 2. From metaphysics to Epistemology. 3. Theory of 
knowledge. 4. Knowledge of nature. 5. Introspective ‘ know- 
ledge. 6. Knowledge of other selves. 7. Reality as object. 8. 
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Selfawareness. 9. Grades of subjectivity. 10. States of conscio- 
usness. 11. Transcendental consciousness. 12. Immortality and 
13. The individual and the absolute. 

From the above list it will be found that the problem has 
been dealt with very thoroughly and minutely. It is not possible 
in a brief review like this to discuss the various problems from the 
point of view of the reviewer. It is not of great importance either, 
whether the reviewer agrees with the author’s opinions or not. 
What is important is the method of dealing with the subject 
followed in the book. For consistency of thought, clarity of 
expression and the power of discriminating the essentials from the 
non-essentials, the book cannot be excelled. No one can come toa 
final conclusion on matters like what is discussed in the book and 
agreement on the opinions cannot be expected. The author has 
done his part with success by throwing light on a very obscure 
problem. 

EDITOR 


(1) A Catechism of Enquiry. (2) A Catechism of Instructions. 
Sri Ramanasraman, Tiruvannamalai, 1939. 

These are two small booklets in English, being translations 
of original Instructions of Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi. The 
price of the former is As. 4 or 8d. and that of the latter is As. 5 or 
10d. The former covers 30 pages and the latter 44 pages. The 
booklets are published by Nirjanananda, the Sarvadhikari of the 
Asramam. 

The former booklet contains a photo of the great Maharshi 
as he was nearly forty years ago, in the year 1901. The instruc- 
tions contained in the booklet were written down by the Maharshi 
at that time, when he was observing silence, for the sake of his 
disciple Gambhiram Seshayya. The essence of the teaching is that 
one may attain perfect bliss by constant meditation on the self, 
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The book contains nine chapters and indeed the chapters are 
very short. The subjects dealt with in the chapters are: |, En- 
quiry into the self. 2. Self-realisation. 3. The supreme being is 
the self. 4. Worship is only self-enquiry. 5. The nature of the 
individual self and of liberation. 6. The three states. 7. Dis- 
crimination between the seer and the seen. 8. Creation of the 
Universe, and 9. Renunciation. 

The latter book contains the photo of the Maharshi as he is 
now. The original work was in Tamil, as is also the former book. 
There are four chapters in the book. 1. Upadesa or spiritual in- 
struction. 2. Sadhana or practice. 3. Anubhava or experience and 
4. Arudha or firm abidance. The book is in the form of questions 
by the disciple and replies by the teacher. 

It will be against all rules of decorum and propriety if a 
reviewer starts expressing opinions on books of this nature. The 
author of the book is above all opinions. So what is profitable is to 
give some apt quotations from the books so that the readers of the 
review may have a glimpse of the contents of the books. The follow- 
ing is the opening of the second chapter of the catechism of En- 
quiry : “ Because the individual self, which is only the mind, has lost 
its identity with the real self and has enmeshed itself in bondage, its 
search for the self, its own eternal primal nature, is like that of 
the shepherd searching for a lamb which all the time he bears on 
his shoulders," The following occurs in the same chapter a little 
later: “ Just as a Brahmin actor does not forget his Brahminhood, 
whatever part he may be acting, so also a man should not confound 
himself with his body, but he should have a firm awareness of his 
being the self, whatever his activity may be." The following is 
from chapter five of the same book: “The veil of ignorance can 
never really hide the individual self. For how can it do so? Even 
the ignorant do not fail to speak of the ‘I.’ All the same, the veil 
hides the reality, ' I am the self’ or ‘I’ as pure consciousness, and 
confounds the 'I' with the body, but still it cannot completely hide 


the self from being known." 
4 
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The Catechism on Instruction begins thus: 

Disciple: What are the distinctive marks of a Guru or Master 
that enable one to know and rocognise him as such ? 

Master: The Guru is one who at all times abides in the 
profound depths of the self. He never sees any difference between 
himself and others, and he is not in the least obsessed by false 
notions of distinction, that he is himself the enlightened one z.e., 
has realised truth or is the liberated one, while others around him 
are languishing in bondage or immersed in cimmerian darkness of 
ignorance. His firmness or self-possession can never be shaken 
under any circumstances ; and he is never perturbed. 

In giving the above three small quotations I am not making a 
selection of what is more important in the book as distinct from 
what are of lesser importance. One can bite any portion of a 
sweet cake and the taste will be the same. I have given only a 
few samples, making the selections at random. 

There is no new truth or philosophy in the teaching of 
Bhagavan Maharshi. Truth is eternal and we cannot have new 
styles in truth. Just as in the Bhagavad Gita, what is most 
important and what is most inspiring is the personality of the 
Teacher. Here is one who knows, who has experienced and who 
has realised what he is saying. It is the personality of the Teacher 
that inspires Sraddha in the reader. What is given in the book 
does not come from a mere intellect, is not the mere reproduction 
of the thoughts of another person. It is the expression of a real 
experience, coming from a soul that has realised Truth. 

Philosophy that can satisfy a thirsty intellect there is in 
plenty. But Teaching that can sooth the soul there is little. 
It is this precious teaching that is contained in the two small 
books now under review. What it contains is not merely the 
teachings of a master as has been handed down and interpreted 
by generations of disciples but it is what a living teacher has 
to say about the soul and its nature. It is the direct gift of a 
living master to any disciple who wants to know. 
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Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi and his Asramam at Tiru- 
vannamalai, an ancient place of sanctity, have become centres of 
pilgrimage for those who are in search after truth. One cannot 
help it that the place also becomes a haunting place for those who 
are moved by mere curiosity and also by those who are actuated by 
baser motives of name and money. But the Great Maharshi is not 
affected by this latter aspect and he sits there in silence and gives 
his teaching to those who are in search after truth and light. 

It is a matter of great rejoicing that his teachings are made 
available in a language known to the general public who are 
desirous of knowing what the Maharshi has to teach. It is hoped 
that more books of this kind will be made available for those 
who desire to have knowledge, rather than that people should be 
fed with interpretations of what the Maharshi has to say. At 
present there is much literature oz the Maharshi’s teaching ; but we 
do not have the same amount of literature from which we can know 
the Maharshi’s teaching itself. These two small booklets form a 
valuable addition to the few books that are already available. 

EDITOR 


The Mahayana Buddhism, a brief Manual by Beatrice Lane 
Suzuki, M.A. The Buddhist Lodge, London, 1938. 

This is a very small handy manual dealing with the history and 
tenets of the Mahayana Buddhism. At the present there is no such 
book available. The author is the wife of Dr. D. T. Suzuki of 
Kyoto, who has himself written a book on the same subject called 
" Outline of Mahayana Buddhism." There is another book on the 
subject called “Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism” by Dr. 
McGovern. The latter is difficult and highly technical. Neither 
of the books is available in the market except as second-hand books 
and the prices are very high. Thus the new book of Mrs. Suzuki is 
a very welcome contribution to a subject where the literature avail- 
able in a modern language is not particularly rich. 
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After a brief Foreword by the publishers in which they explain 
the need for the book and the general scope of the book, there is a 
short preface by the author and a fairly long Introduction by 
Dr. D. T. Suzuki, the husband of the author and a good authority 
on the subject. The Introduction contains a brief historical account 
of the Mahayana Buddhism, its Introduction into China and Japan 
and the adoption of the religion by the great Eastern peoples. He 
explains also the psychological reasons for the religion appealing to 
the Chinese and the Japanese. 

The book contains seven chapters, each chapter being divided 
into smaller sub-sections. There is a bibliography at the end, a 
short glossary of Buddhist terms and also an index. In the first 
chapter which has the title—Hinayana and Mahayana— the author 
deals with the claim of Mahayana, the early history of Mahayana, 
its development and a more detailed considerations of the two great 
schools of Buddhism, namely the Mahayana and the Hinayana. 
The Characteristics of the Mahayana system are dealt with in 
the second chapter. She considers in detail causation, Kárma, 
and non-ego, the Buddhist Doctrine of knowledge, Tathata (such- 
ness) and Nirvana, the three bodies of Buddha (the nirmanakaya, 
the sambhogakaya and the dharmakaya), Amida, Bodhisattva and 
Salvation. Later development of Mahayana is discussed in the third 
chapter and in the fourth chapter the author considers Mahayana 
practices, namely, priests, monks and nuns, laymen, services for 
the remembrances of the dead, meditation and religious festivals. 
In the fifth chapter the Mahayana literature is explained, giving 
an account of the various sutras like Prajnaparamita, Avatamsaka 
and Gandavyuha. In the sixth chapter extracts from the Mahayana 
Sutras are given. The seventh is the last chapter in which the 
author deals with persons reversed in Japanese Buddhism, Bodhi- 
sattvas revered in Japanese Temples, Buddhist ethics, Buddhist 
art and Animals in Mahayana Buddhism; then there are two 
section in which the author explains what Mahayana is not, and 
what it means to be a Mahayana Buddhist. 
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The book is written is a very easy and lucid style, avoiding 
technicalities as far as possible. The book is not meant as a 
scholarly production, but only as a small hand-book for the laymen. 
This serves the purpose very well. Personal preferences of the 
author cannot be avoided in a book of this sort. The author had 
been in Japan for a long time. She knows the Mahayana Buddhism 
and she has a special affection for it. But this does not lead to 
any special pleading or to unnecessary adverse criticism of the 
opposite schools. On the whole it must be said that the author 
has been very fair in her treatment of the subject. 

There is the original Buddhism as taught by Buddha. Then 
a certain phase of the teaching was developed in the Southern 
countries, especially in Ceylon. The literature on this aspect of 
the Buddhist religion is mostly in Pali Language and many books 
in Pali have been edited and also translated. The phase of Buddhism 
current in the South is called the Thera Vada, or the system of the 
elders. Hinayana or the lower vehicle as applied to this phase of 
the réligion is a term from the North, as opposed to the Mahayana 
or the great vehicle which signifies the phase of Buddhism current 
in Tibet, China and Japan, what many be called the northern 
Buddhism. 

Hinduism has developed along various channels. So has 
Christianity. So also has what is called Buddhism. This is not a 
unitary religion. The different schools differ from one another on 
essentials. But there is a stock of common doctrines, as is the 
case with other religions. 

The author sums up the main differences between the Hinayana 
and the Mahayana under the following headings : 

1. The interpretation of Buddhahood. In Hinayana it is 
historical and ethical. In Mahayana metaphysical and religious. 

2. The conception on non-ego. In Hinayana it is analytical 
and scholastic. In Mahayana it is experimental and intuitive. 

3. The altruistic point of view of salvation of the Mahayanists 
compares with the individualistic view of the Hinayanas. 
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4. The lessening of distinction between monk and laymen in 
the Mahayana. 

5. The comparative conception of Nirvana. 

6. In Mahayana all may attain to Buddhahood, for all have 
the Buddha-nature and the desire for Bodhi. 

7. Bodhisattva and Arhat ideals. 

The points on which both the schools agree are given as: 

1. The object of Buddhism is to get rid of delusion, obtain 
enlightenment and enter the world of the infinite and the absolute. 

2. The world has no beginning and no end. All is explained 
by causation, but there is no first cause. 

3. All things change, all is impermanent, all is transient. 
This is true not only of men but of all life, even that which seems 
most enduring. 

4. There is no substantial entity known as the ego. As all is 
impermanent and transient, so there is no self or ego such as is 
popularly regarded as persisting behind consciousness. 

5. The law of causation is universally valid in the ‘moral 
world as well as in the physical world. Every cause has an effect. 

6. Transmigration explains causation, and is due to Karma, 
and Karma is produced by the deeds in the life of birth and death ; 
transmigration leads to suffering, as the four noble truths set out. 

7. Delusion is the cause of suffering, which is universal. 

8. Moral practices such as the eight-fold noble path and the 
paramitas are prescribed in order to remove delusion. 

I have given the above quotation in order to show the clear and 
analytical way in which the subject 1s presented in the work. 

The glossary in the book is extremely useful. The biblio- 
graphy helps the readers to make further study of the subject and 
also to get fuller information on points in which he may be 
specially interested. 

EDITOR 
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Gandhi Triumphant. The inside story of the historic fast, 
by Haridas T. Muzumdar. The Universal Publishing Co., New 
York, 1939. 

The author of this work has written other works about 
Mahatma Gandhi, namely, Gandhi the apostle and Gandhi versus 
the Empire. The book deals with various current problems of 
a purely political nature. But transcending the political problems, 
there are in the life of Gandhi, as in the life of other great men, 
aspects of supreme importance to humanity at present and in the 
future. In the work at hand it is this fact that interests us. We 
are not dealing with politics in this periodical. The great 
Maharshis of ancient India who have handed down to us rich 
stores of religion, philosophy, ethics and law were not mere re- 
cluses confined to their forest dwellings and writing books on 
matters of which the ordinary men were indifferent. They were 
busy with solving the day-to-day problems that arose in the life 
of the nation in those days. This is the great value of the rich 
literature left to us by them. Similarly this work deals with 
certain events in the life of a great person of the modern age 
who is in the forefront of modern life, not merely of India 
but of all nations of the world. Mahatma considers fasts as a 
kind of prayer to god. He calls fast as the sincerest form of 
prayer. 

The book contains much of controversial matter, many 
statements severely criticising men of position and responsibility 
and descriptions of many incidents that are only of a temporary 
interest. But there is one aspect, that is the greatness of the 
person dealt with in the book, on which there is no scope for a 
difference of opinion. We welcome the book from the point of 
view of those who value this aspect and who ignore the mere 
fleeting things in life. 

EDITOR 
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The Ganges Calls Me. By Yone Noguchi, Tokyo, 1938. 

The work is a collection of Poems by Yone Noguchi, the great 
Japanese poet of the day. He was in India a few years ago. He 
was in Visvabharati for some time and he visited many of the 
Universities and delivered lectures. The poet himself says, ‘‘ The 
present book is my poetical harvest in India, which I recently 
visited by invitation of the Universities there." There is a small 
sketch of the poet by the great Indian Artist, Nanda Lal Bose. 
There 15 a design on the dust cover depicting a procession of 
elephants, camels and various musical instruments. This is by a 
young Japanese artist who was at that time decorating the temple 
walls at Saranath. There are a few other sketches by another 
young Japanese artist. But what is interesting to us is not the 
few sketches, but the poems themselves. 

Some of the poems found in the present collection appeared in 
certain journals and are now reproduced. The London Mercury, 
the Visvabharati, the Modern Review and the Indian Review are 
the journals in which they had appeared. There are on the ‘whole 
sixty six poems. All of them are short poems, covering only a 
few lines. The book is a rather small one, containing only eighty 
pages. There is no poem which covers more than two pages. 
Most of them cover only a page. 

The poems cover a very wide field. There is a piece about 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Indian scenes, ancient Indian Art as pre- 
served in Ajanta and Ellora, modern structures like the Victoria 
memorial in Calcutta, ancient monuments like Taj Mahal, various 
types of Indian men and women, high and low, the Kali at the 
Calcutta temple, scenes of ancient India arising in the poet's 
imagination as he views some of the survivals of ancient Indian 
religion and life in general, ancient cities like Sarnath and modern 
cities like New Delhi, these are some of the subjects of the poems. 

The style and the rhythm of the poems are exquisite. The 
pen pictures are admirable. When we read the poems, we are lifted 
far above the ordinary things of life which we are accustomed to 
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see and we see ourselves in a new: world, which, though always 
around us, we never till now saw. Although this is the first time 
that the poet saw India, he has caught the spirit of India and he is 
able to show us India as seen by real Indian eyes. Toa great 
poet there is no such demarcation like India and Japan. To him 
the world is a unit and he views the world with the eyes of a man, 
not of an Indian or of a Japanese. Thus he is able to see India as 
it really is, and he is also able to present to the readers pictures of 
real India. The picture is not distorted by the medium through 
which the scenes are presented. 

Whether he sings about the Bengal Woman (the first poem) or 
about the Lady of Benares, whether he sings of the Trimurti and 
the dancing Siva, he is able to give us a very clear picture in a few 
lines. He sings of the Ganges and the tropical sea. There isa 
poem about the mango tree. The Kanjinjinga, the dawn, the forest 
and the sacred cow have appealed to him and he has a poem on 
these subjects. 

The Bengali Woman with "the little vermilion mark on thy 
brow, clad in Saree of pale blue, hemmed round with lines of gold.” 
About the Indian dancer he writes: 

See how the snakes fit and coil. 

See how the threads entangle and fray— 

At bidding of rushing note of a drum, the dancer’s hands and 

arms 

Exhaust their nerves wa 

Her swarthy body (what a sinuous human vine) 

Breaks and dissolves into kaleidoscopic changes of form. 
The following is about Kali: 

Be mad, be wild, Kali 

Blacken the sky, destroy the world, Kali, 

Slay all devils, build a mountain with their bones, Kali, 

Accept the goat, our humble offering, Kali, 

We squat on its running blood and kneel down to thee, 

But we are aware of a day when thy face becomes soft, 
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Holding a love Swastika in thine arms, 
Peace in thine eyes, 
Thou wilt embrace us and kiss us— 
Then from thy hair singing water of the Ganges will flow and 
prepare with fertility a bath for us. 
The following lines are from the poem on the tropical sea : 
Oft departing from rest, the sea rises high and wild, 
Attempting to reply to the aerial melody of the sky. 
The sun sinks down in the west— 
The moon climbs up the east. 
We have to leave our strife and home-thought in the 
distance, 
Trusting in God and in the Compass. 
The speed of the ship is fast, pacing a phantom march. 
I reproduce a few lines from the poem on the mango tree: 
Walk on tip-toe, quietly, quietly, 
Lest the tree may awake from its sleep. 
I deem the tree an ascetic whose feet are deep in the éarth ; 
The tree surrenders to sleep akin to passion, 
Its body and soul are melted into a sensual light. 
With the following quotation from the poem on the cow, I close the 
selection : 
Seeing her in the backyard rich in the shadow of banyan 
trees, 
I was pleased with the sight of maternal affection in rubbing 
Her cheek against the calf's neck. The work finished, the cow 
Has now lain down upon the sun-glossed grass, her eyes 
closed 
In satisfaction and joy of release from her work. 
A sparrow flew down to a humb of her back, 
And began to peck at the gum of her eyes. Waking or 
sleeping 
She let the bird have its own way—an incarnation of Parvati, 
A symbol of love and mercy. 
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Noguchi is an Eastern poet, a mystic. His name has been 
known to the world as that of a great poet tor nearly forty years. 
His poems are written in Japanese. But many of them are avail. 
able in English translation. “ Seen and Unseen,” “The Voice of the 
Valley ", “ From the Eastern Sea”, " The Summer Clouds ", " The 
Pilgrimage"—these are some of his well known poems available in 
English. Many of his poems are still available only in the original 
Japanese. 

EDITOR 


History of Gujarat, by M.S. Commissariat, M.A., L.E.S. 
Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1938. 

This is the first of the two volumes of the History of Gujarat 
which the author has written. Only the first volume has been 
published, and it is hoped that the second volume will soon appear. 
In this work, the History begins from the year 1297 A.D. when 
Gujarat came under the Muhammadan rule and the first volume ends 
with the surrender of Gujarat to Akbar in 1573. The subsequent 
history till the end of the reign of Aurengazeb or perhaps a little 
later, as the author says in the Perface, will be dealt with in the 
next volume. 

The material available for a comprehensive understanding of 
the history of India is at present very meagre. There are books 
and books. But still there is no book that deals with the subject 
with adequate thoroughness. The period to be dealt with is a long 
one, at least four thousand years, two thousand before the Christian 
era and two thousand after that. Perhaps the age preceding the 
Christian Era is much longer. The country is vast. - One does not 
know if all that is commonly called Indian history is confined to 
the present political unit called India; or whether there was a 
greater India and if there was, what that greater India was. No 
one can dispute the influence of Indian civilization in regions beyond 
the present India, in ancient times. Attempts have been made to 
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show that the scenes of the Vedas and of the Puranas are not in 
India but far beyond its present borders. Words like Asuras and 
Panis, names of various Rishis and kings and various place-names 
occurring in Sanskrit Literature have been the subject matter of 
different kinds of investigations and even of speculations and much 
material has been collected to show their connection with lands far 
beyond the modern borders of India. 

When we come to later times, Indian History splits itself into 
the histories of various parts of India, each having been a separate 
political and cultural unit for many centuries and each giving 
enough scope for a separate history. Elphinston has written about 
the Mahrattas. Tod has written about the Rajputs. The work 
under review is an attempt at presenting the history of Gujarat 
under the Muhammadan rule for about four centuries. 

After a brief Preface by the author and an Introduction by Sir 
Denison Ross, the great authority on Persian, the work begins 
with an Introductory chapter in which the author traces the history 
of Gujarat from the earliest times to the Muhammadan period: The 
first chapter begins with the Muslim conquest of Gujarat and the 
fall of the Rajput Rule. 

Then continues in thirty-nine chapters the history of Gujarat 
under the Muhammadan rule. There are two more chapters 
dealing with the Portugese and their rule over Bassein, the 
fortified island. 

The book is a substantial volume of well over six hundred 
pages, well printed and beautifully bound. The Paper is good and 
the general appearance is very imposing. There are various maps 
and illustrations. The book is well worth the price of Rs. 22/. 

The great increase in the materials for the history of Gujarat 
and the fact that no historical work of a sufficiently comprehensive 
or critical character for the post-Rajput period was available 
for the perusal of the educated public, or for consultation by 
officials stationed in various capacities in the districts of Gujarat, 
led the author over twenty-one years ago to attempt to fill up this 
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hiatus for at least the four centuries and a half during which the 
province was under Muslim sway, as the author says in the preface. 

Perhaps it cannot be helped, as things are now, that there 
should be some relation between the subject of a work and the 
nationality, caste, creed or religion of the author, whenever a 
work of this nature is undertaken on matters connected with India. 
The author is a Muslim and he has undertaken to write about the 
Muslim period in the history of Gujarat. Non-Muslims in India 
may not have the necessary linguistic equipment for reading through 
and analysing the facts for the book, which are available mostly 
in Persian. But on a careful perusal of the work, I am satisfied 
that the author has been always guided by his historical sense 
and his religion has not in any way influenced his judgments. The 
work is the result of painstaking labour. The amount of matter 
amassed is something stupendous. 


EDITOR 


The Journal of the Sri Sankaragurukulam, Srirangam. Vol. I, 
No. 1, April 1939. Editor: Gurubhaktasikhamani T. K. Bala- 
subrahmanya Aiyar, B.A. Founder of the Sri Sankaragurukulam. 
Literary Advisor : Vidyasagara Vidyavacaspati P. P. Subrahmanya 
Sastri, B.A. (Oxon), M.A., Curator, Govt. Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, and Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. 
Annual subscription : Inland Rs. 6/ ; Foreign sh. 12/ both post free. 

This is a new journal started at Srirangam by Mr. T. K. Bala- 
subrahmanya Aiyar, whose contribution towards the enrichment 
of the published literature in Sanskrit is well know to all lovers 
of Sanskrit. On the literary side, he has the co-operation of Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastri of the Presidency College, Madras. The journal 
contains three original articles in Sanskrit. The first is a poem 
called Devistuti (Adoration of the Goddess) by the Sankaracharya 
of Sringeri Mut. The second is on Santiparamyamimamsa by Sri 
Sacchidananda Thirtha Swamigal of Mulbagal. The third is on 
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Sarvadarsananam Advaitamatanugunatvam (the various systems 
of philosophy follow the Advaita) by Venkatesa Sastri, Professor 
of Vedanta in the Jagadguru Vidyasthana, Bangalore. 

Then there are various original works published. These publi- 
cations will continue in the journal serially. The publications 
undertaken are: 

1. Pancharatnakarikas by Sri Sadasiva, a poetic commentary 
on the Upadesapanchika of Sankarabhagavatpadacharya, edited by 
Mr. T. K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar. This is No. 1 of the Srirangam 
Sri Sankaragurukula Series. 

2. Nayamanjari by Appaya Dikshita. 

3. Sastradipika of Parthasarathi Misra with the commentary 
of Appaya Dikshita called Mayukhavali. 

4. Balabharata of Agastya Pandita with the commentary 
Manohara by Salva Timmaya Dandanatha. 

The above three works are edited by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri and 
form volumes in Srirangam Sri Sankara Guru Kula Series and also 
in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Series. 

5. Kumarasambhava Champu of Sri Sarabhoja Maharaja of 
Tanjore edited by Mr. T. K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar as No. 5 in 
the Srirangam Sri Sankara Guru Kula Series. 

6. Damaruka of Ghansyama Pandita (alias Aryaka) edited 
by Prof. P.P.S. Sastri. This forms a part of both the Srirangam 
and the Madras Government series. 

7. Sringaraprakasa of Bhoja Deva also edited by Prof. P.P.S. 
Sastri as a part of both the Srirangam and the Madras Govern- 
ment Series. This is followed by four Stotra works, namely, 
Sri Rajarajeswarimatrikamantrastava, Parvatyashtaka, two works 
called Haristuti by Srinivasa Kavi. 

Two books have been reviewed in this issue, and then follow 
the Notes in which the promoters of the journal explain their 
object and the scope of the journal. 

Both the original articles and the works undertaken for 
publication are weighty and valuable, and also show an excellent 
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variety. The Printing and get up of the journal leave nothing 
to be desired. We wish long life and all success to this recent- 
born brother of ours. 

EDITOR 


Ratnasamuccaya of Mehr Chand Lachhman Das, Lahore, 
August 1939. The firm of Mehr Chand Lachhman Das is well 
known to all Sanskrit Scholars. They have now published their 
catalogue of Sanskrit and Hindi Books made up to date. This 
is not a mere catalogue giving the name of the book and the 
price. It is something of a bibliography giving fuller information 
about works and authors. The work will be very useful to scholars 
and those in charge of Oriental Libraries. In my own research 
and in keeping the Adyar Library up to date in its stock of 
Oriental books, I have found the guidance of Mehr Chand 
Lachhman Das extremely helpful. We commend the book to all 
Sanskrit scholars and to those in charge of Oriental Libraries. 


EDITOR 
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OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER 
(BIKANER STATE) 


NOTIFICATION 
( Lallgarh, the 10th April 1939) 


No. 18.—In order that the public at large may get the benefit 
of the rare works—religious, philosophic and scientific—-to be found 
in the State Sanskrit Library, His Highness’ Government have 
thrown open that Library to Research Scholars all over the Country. 
They will be welcome to examine the works contained in the 
Library (which has been catalogued but not yet printed) witha view 
to the publication of such works as have not yet been printed. 

When such a work is found by the researchist and recommended 
for publication, it will be examined by a Committee formed in con- 
sultation with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Rao Bahadur Pandit Gauri Shanker Ojha. 

On the Committee agreeing with the opinion of the researchist 
that the selected work is worth being published, the Government will 
arrange for its publication, at its own cost, as a volume of “ The 
Ganga Oriental Series” for the publication of which the Govern- 
ment have sanctioned an annual expenditure of Rs. 5,000. 

Scholars, who intend to take advantage of the scheme hereby 
notified, may apply for permission to the Director of Education, 
Bikaner, to work in the Library. 

Should a scholar need an honorarium to enable him to 
carry on research, he should apply to the same Authority either 
during the period or at the end of his work. Such applications 
will be considered but it cannot be promised that every such 
application will be granted. 

By Command, 
K. N. HAKESAR, 
Prime Minister. 
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THE NOBILITY OF WAR 


Most Theosophists know, partly out of their own read- 
ing in the Science of Theosophy, and partly from 
Dr. Desant's statements in which they feel they 
have reason to repose faith, that war, however horrible 
its incidents may be, however great its devastation, is 
a divine event, sent into the world for the world’s 
helping. 

Those who do not know this will cither regard 
war as an evil to be resisted at all costs—a very natural 
attitude—or will degrade the spirit of war by prostitut- 
ing it to spollation and to the commercial interests of 
the victors, as indeed happened during the war of 1914 
—18. Theosophists must give to war the nobility which 
is its real nature. They must constantly claim for it 
its high purposes. They must ceaselessly declare to 
the world the nature of the ends it has been sent to 
achieve. They must do al] in their power to save war 
from degradation through the greed of man. 

Theosophists must help those who have to bear 
the brunt of war to be very sure that in their sufferings, 
in their shatterings, in their face-to-face confronta- 
tions १ ‘th death and torture, there is a great honour, 
a great blessing, and that verily may they count 
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themselves among the chosen of God, of the Divine 
Purpose, actively to participate in the rescue of the 
world from the darkness in which it is in danger of 
being enveloped. 

It may be terrible to fight. It may be terrible to 
endure. It may be impossible not to be afraid, not 
to be so afraid that almost would o run away and 
hide from the horror of it all. 


THE WORLD'S CHIVALRY 


Yes, a thousand times yes. Yet each who fights, 
each who endures, each who is in mortal fear but does 
not run away, belongs to a splendid band within the 
great Order of the world’s Chivalry. He or she has 
become a veritable knight in the cause of the peace, 
justice and happiness of the world. To such, be the 
issue death or broken life, happiness or loneliness, 
the end is a crown of victory. 

It is, of course, a particular blessing that an indi- 
vidual should fight on the side of the Right. Then, 
indeed, is there in store for him a crown of victory, 
whatever its cost may be. But even if, through cir- 
cumstances beyond his personal control, he must needs 
fight on the side of the wrong, if he be an honest and 
as chivalrous a fighter as he can, then too a crown may 
_be his, for it is ever right to respond to the call of the 
Motherland. But there is a crown no less for him 
whose ardent convictions demand that he shall not take 
up arms, or in any other way take part in the war, 
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provided he be happy to suffer for his convictions, even 
unto martyrdom. It is best to be wise. But sincerity 
is also a pearl beyond price. 

It is because there is so much suffering and misery 
associated with war that Theosophists must maintain 
the spirit of war at its highest level, disclose its noble 
aims, and show how if it be waged to noble ends it may 
give the whole world peace, justice and happiness, 
Thus do the suffering and the misery become worth- 
while. The fears of death melt away in the joys of 
fighting for the Right and for purposes of a grandeur 
and far-reaching blessing inconceivably wonderful and 
thrilling. And the suffering and misery are realized to 
be consecrated and dedicated, as is death itself, upon 
an altar of deep sacredness, fragrant with holiness. 

Then indeed is it well said: 


Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory ? 
To which may be added the fitting conclusion to 
these pregnant words: 


For God created man to be immortal, and made him to 
be an image of his own eternity. 


How much the sooner is man moulded into the 
image of his own eternity as he happily and coura- 
geously surrenders the outer forms to the inner life, as he 
turns his back on the way of ease that he may tread 
the way which leads into a darkness illumined only by 
the Star of Conscience. 
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A Hoty Wan 


In this present war, for what has Poland been 
fighting? For what have Britain and France been 
fighting ? For what is India being asked to fight ? 

Just to put an end to the evil lunacy of Hitler? 
Just to make Poland, Britain, France, safe against the 
growing rapacity of the Hitler spirit ? 

Yes, doubtless for these purposes. But for far 
more than these. This war is a holy war. It is a 
crusade of righteousness against the forces of cruelty. 
It is a world war, and the fighting in Europe is but a 
symbol of the actual clash everywhere between right 
and wrong, in the many garbs in which these opposing 
forces may clothe themselves. 

Every man who takes up arms even in Europe 
alone, every woman who gives the services appropriate 
to her, every individual who plays his part, of whatever 
nature it may be, in this holy war, IS FIGHTING FOR 
THE RIGHT THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

He or she is not just fighting for his or her country. 
Neither is he or she just fighting because the call has 
gone forth, and it has to be answered. Whether those 
who are taking part in the war know it or not, they are 
fighting for peace, for justice, for freedom, for com- 
passion—for the happiness which comes from all these, 
and for a happiness which is not exclusively for one 
part of the world or for the human kingdom alone, 
but for all the world, and for every kingdom of 
nature in it. 
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How heartening it would be for all to know that 
the individual contributions of each, however apparently 
insignificant, however much apparently confined to the 
needs of some small purpose, are in very truth streams 
of strength pouring into every region where wrong is 
triumphing over wrong. The Theosophist knows that 
this is so. He knows that sacrifice and service any- 
where are service and sacrifice everywhere. He knows 
that the whole world is everywhere lifted when it is 
sought to be lifted anywhere. 


WHAT THE ALLIES MAY ACHIEVE 


It may be that statesmen feel unable to declare 
how widespread are the ramifications of the war. They 
may fear the consequences of declaring the truth, OR IT 
MAY BE THAT THEY DO NOT KNOW THE TRUTH, ONLY 
A FRAGMENT OF IT. 

But the instructed Theosophist knows that if the 
Allied Nations will, if their wills be strong and not 
weak as were their wills in the last war, the clouds of 
wrong may be lifted from wheresoever they may have 
settled, and that the Sun of Peace and Justice and 
Freedom may shine forth upon the world through a 
cloudless sky. 

Not only from Europe shall the clouds of in- 
justice be lifted—from Austria, from Czechoslovakia, 
from Poland. They shall be lifted from Abyssinia 
and from Albania. From India shall be lifted the 
clouds clinging about her unfree stature. From China 
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shall be lifted the dark clouds of Japanese rapacious- 
ness and terrorism. 

And more than this. This war shall mark a turn- 
ing-point away from cruelty everywhere and from ugli- 
ness everywhere. Everywhere our younger brethren in 
every sub-human kingdom shall begin to cease to be 
subject to the lusts of men and women—to the lusts of 
their self-satisfactions and to the ruthlessnesses of their 
cruelties. 

We can only dare to say that our younger brethren 
shall begin to cease to be subject to the lusts of men 
and women,” for their subjection is unlikely to end for 
centuries to come. The world is slow to move and slow 
to shake off its savageries. Not yet has it done more 
than begin to be civilized. To become truly civilized 
will take it a very long time. But it is to be hoped that 
the spirit of war now in our midst will stir all advance- 
guards of humaneness throughout the world to make 
unprecedented efforts, and to make humaneness a matter 
of practical politics in the immediate future. Theos- 
ophists must stir them so to do, and must help them so 
to do with all their power; for only true brotherhood 
between the human and the sub-human kingdoms will 
finally remove war from the world. 


46 


TRUTH IN ‘A TRIANGLE 


Theosophists know well that man’s inhumanity to 
his younger brethren is in no small measure the cause 
of war within the human kingdom itself. The world 
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does not yet know this, and the absence of this know- 
ledge is one of the world’s greater ignorances. The 
Hitler whom we all condemn is in part constituted by 
those in the human kingdom who prey upon the sub- 
human kingdoms in their lust for flesh, for so-called 
sport, for evil personal adornment, and in some lands 
for blood-sacrifices to appease the wrathful gods. 

And as cruelty begins to recede with other symp- 
toms of our still barbaric age, so must ugliness—in 
truth a form of cruelty. 

Wherever there is ugliness, there is the beautiful 
enslaved, there is the beautiful cruelly imprisoned, there 
is a war between the ugly and the beautiful, with ugli- 
ness as conqueror. 

Ugly habits, ugly speech, ugly feelings, ugly thoughts, 
ugly buildings, ugly forms and colours and sounds in 
the so-called arts—these are seeds of war, and the very 
word “ ugly ” sounds fitly their ugliness upon our ears. 

The Good, the Beautiful, the True—the glorious 
Triangle which reveals to us the nature of the One: 
wherever one of these is flouted, there is war, and a war 
that must be waged until the three-in-one triumph. 

Theosophists know this truth, and have the duty, 
as it appears to me, insistently to proclaim it and plan 
its active realization. 


GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 


THE ANCIENT INDIAN CIVILIZATION 
SERIES 


EvER since I began my official relation with the Adyar 
Library in April 1926, one item in my plan of work 
has been to publish under the auspices of the Library 
a series of books bearing on the different aspects of 
ancient Indian Civilization. The books are to be written 
according to a rigid, pre-arranged plan, by well known 
authorities on the respective aspects of the civilization 
and are to be substantial both in bulk and weight, but 
not technical. The books are meant for educated per- 
sons who desire to know ancient Indian Civilization but 
have not the necessary leisure or aptitude to study it 
from originai sources. 

The Adyar Library was started in December 1886 
by Col. H. S. Olcott, the President-Founder of the 
Theosophical Society. The Library has by this time 
grown into one of the foremost Institutions functioning 
in the field of Oriental Scholarship, by its rich collection 
of manuscripts and printed books and by its publica- 
tions. The Library has published the Ahirbüdhnya 
Samhita in two volumes, a standard work on the Pafi- 
caratra Literature belonging to the S'ri Vaisnava reli- 
gion. It has also published all the 108 Upanisads with 
a commentary. Besides the 108 Upanisads, the Library 
has made available for scholars a large number of works 
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which have come down as Upanisads, but which are not 
included in the 108 Upanisads, though some of them 
are fairly old and included in the Upanisads translated 
into Persian by Dara Shuko. Very recently the Library 
has issued the Pratyabijfiahrdaya with the English 
version by Prof. Leidaeker of the German translation 
by Emil Baer. This is a work on Cashmerian S'aivaism. 
The Sangraha Cadamani of Govinda is another of the 
recent additions to Oriental Scholarship by the Lib- 
rary. Thus the publications of the Library have been 
selected from a very wide field and include important 
works in Sanskrit. 

In 1937 the Library started to issue a Bulletin, 
which appears four times in the year. With the present 
issue (December, 1939) the Bulletin completes its third 
year. In the Bulletin have been published serially 
the following works : 

Rgvedavyakhya of Madhava, Pt I. 
Yogopanisads. English Translation. 
Melaragamilika by Mahavaidyanatha Sivan 
Bhavasaükranti. 

They have been also issued as separate volumes. 
The following works are in progress : 

Saàmaveda with the Commentaries of Madhava and 
Bharatasvàmin. 


Àsvalàyanagrhyasütra with the Commentary of Devas- 
vàmin. 


Jivanandana. An allegorical drama on Medical Science 

The Samanya Vedanta Upanisads. English Translation. 
Alambanapariksa. 

In due course they will be bound and made.avail- 

able as separate volumes. Besides these serial publi- 


cations, the Bulletin also contains materials of scholarly 
2 
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interest in the form of original articles and detailed 
notes on rare and important manuscripts kept in the 
Library. 

The publications till now undertaken are all con- 
fined to Sanskrit, a few accompanied with English 
translations. They satisfy the needs of a particular 
class of readers, a class rather narrow in range at pre- 
sent. Publications of Sanskrit Texts and Translations 
for the benefit of those who do not understand Sanskrit 
have been undertaken by various agencies for about a 
century now. The Contribution of the Adyar Library 
can well compare with that of any other agency in 
point of both volume and usefulness. 

The Translations of Sanskrit works have been of very 
great assistance to educated persons all over the world, 
who do not know Sanskrit in understanding the different 
aspects of ancient Indian Civilization. In this connec- 
tion special mention must be made of the Sacred Books 
of the East Series, in which a large number of Sanskrit 
works bearing on Indian Religion have been published 
under the general editorship of Max Muller, each 
‘volume translated by an authority on that particular 
subject. The introductions to these volumes give sub- 
stantial information on the various subjects to persons 
who are interested in a historical and comparative study 
of the subject. The Harvard Oriental Series under the 
general editorship: of Lanman is now doing a similar 
service in the field of Oriental Scholarship. 

However much the literature now available may 
serve the needs of the readers interested in understand- 
ing ancient Indian civilization, there is still a class 
of readers, a very wide class indeed, who require 
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something which is not provided in any serial or isol- 
ated publication till now undertaken. There are many 
persons who require something more than original texts 
made available in a language known to them, with or 
without a critical and historical account of the subject 
contained in an Introduction. They require a system- 
atic treatment of the subject after a full analysis and 
study of all the works bearing on the subject, a pre- 
sentation of the subject which is both reliable and 
comprehensive but at the same time not at all technical, 
a work which satisfies his intellectual needs but which 
does not tax his intellectual powers. 

Another need of such readers is that they must 
know where to look for all the varying aspects of anci- 
ent Indian Civilisation. As things are, different aspects 
may be available in publications from different agencies 
in different places and started and functioning at 
different times. They have neither the leisure nor the 
facility to find out where all the information connected 
with ancient Indian Civilisation can be had. A third 
need of such readers is uniformity of presentation. It 
is true that there are different Series started in which, 
apart from translations of original texts, there are 
general presentations of subjects coming within the 
field of ancient civilisation. But there is no series 
in which the titles for such presentation of aspects of 
ancient Indian Civilisation have been selected according 
to a pre-arranged plan, so that the entire series will 
ultimately comprehend the whole field. Thus the 
readers have to look for the information in different 
directions. On account of the differences in the scope 
of the series and in the object kept in view in issuing 
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the series, there is a lack of uniformity which puzzles 
as much as helps the reader in his studies. 

Again in matters of topical interest, there is an 
enormous difference of opinion among various scholars 
on the same subject, since most of the presentations 
are undertaken from a partisan point of view, with the 
objects of upholding or of condemning a particular 
doctrine. In the matter of ancient Indian political 
institutions and the relation of the individual to the 
State, in the matter of caste system, in the matter of 
the position of women in society and in the matter of 
the general trend of the civilisation, in all these matters 
there are very divergent and irreconcilable opinions 
expressed by persons who are held as authorities on the 
subjects. There are no books which can be safely left 
in the hands of students as text books, in which there 
is an impartial, academic presentation of the issues 
arising out of the subject. 

Problems connected with India, both ancient and 
modern, are looming large in the minds of thinking 
men of modern times. One school of thought holds 
that India along with all the oriental countries, had 
been for millenniums submerged in the darkness of 
primitive ignorance, that civilisation is a modern human 
product starting from and having its foundations on the 
Greek and Roman civilisations and that India along 
with other oriental countries is now learning the ele- 
ments of human civilisation at the hands of the Western 
nations who have inherited the Greek and Roman 
Civilisations. There is exactly the opposite view, 
current even in Western countries that the East is the 
land of real human civilisation, of spiritual civilisation, 
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that the West has devoted itself to the transient and 
fleeting aspects of man’s life, that modern Euro- 
pean civilisation is breaking down and Europe has 
to learn in the near future the rudiments of real 
human civilisation from the East, and especially from 
India. 

In India itself, there has been a tendency among 
the educated people to discount the value of a knowledge 
of ancient Indian Civilisation in their national life and 
in their individual life. It was the fashionable opinion 
that Indians can learn all they need from Europe and 
that India has learned its notions of freedom from its 
contact with modern Europe with its traditions of 
Greek and Roman civilisations. But times are chang- 
ing and leaders of India are slowly realising the need 
for Indians to fall back on their ancient civilisation 
in their endeavour to attain and consolidate national 
freedom. Different leaders have different notions 
regarding what constitute Indian Civilisation ; but there 
is the common factor in the recognition of the 
value of knowing the ancient civilization in their 
struggle. In all matters connected with reforms touch- 
ing the social and religious life of Indians, essentially of 
the Hindus, leaders have found it necessary to establish 
the justness of the proposed reform by an appeal to 
conditions obtaining in ancient India as revealed in 
ancient works. In the abolition of caste system and 
untouchability, in the prevention of alcoholic drinks, in 
the prevention of child marriages, in the removal of the 
restrictions on temple entry among the different com- 
munities of the Hindus, the appeal of the leaders advo- 
cating the change and the reform have been not so 
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much to the needs of modern conditions as to their 
support from ancient practices and customs. 

When we come to the actual literature available for 
an understanding of ancient Indian Civilisation, the 
conditions are not at all prosperous. The original 
Sanskrit texts, covering in their growth a period to be 
counted in thousands of years, presents to the unini- 
tiated nothing but a vast mass of confusion and con- 
tradictions. Even in Sanskrit a large number of works 
are not available in print and even the many that are 
printed present a clumsy appearance. It is true that a 
large number of scholars are engaged in the study of 
this literature and wonderful results are produced by 
their labours. But the needs of those who are not 
scholars, who are not specialists, who are only ordinary 
educated persons with their own private avocations with 
little time for serious study, are still being starved. 

In consideration of the situation portrayed above, 
I find that there is at present a real need fora few 
volumes bearing on the different aspects of ancient 
Indian Civilization, published in a uniform series. 
The Adyar Library will undertake the publication and 
the management of the business aspect of it. Each 
book is to be written by a scholar who is an authority 
on the aspect dealt with in that book. The entire field 
will be divided into a certain number of titles, so that 
all the books when published, will together comprehend 
the entire field. The books are to be sufficiently handy 
and at the same time fairly substantial so far as the 
matter goes. No essential. point is to be ignored. 
Details and technicalities will be avoided. No know- 
ledge, not even a casual prior acquaintance with original 
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texts bearing on ancient Indian Civilisation will be 
presumed from the readers. It is meant for the general 
educated public. 

It is proposed that for the time being the series 
will contain thirty titles and they are given below. 

(1) Pre-historic India; (2) Indian History up to 

1000 a.D; (3) Vedic Literature; (+) Vedic Ritualism ; 
(5) Vedic Religion; (6) Upanisads; (7) History of the 
Darsanas up to 1000 A.D.; (8) Mathematics and Astronomy; 
(9) Architecture; (10) Sculpture and Painting; (11) Rama- 
yana; (12) Mahabharata; (13) Puranas; (14) Sanskrit Lite- 
rature: History up to 1000 A.D; (15) Sanskrit Literature : 
Major; (16) Sanskrit Literature: Minor; (17) Buddhism in 
India, Ceylon and Burma; (18) Buddhism outside India ; 
(19) Jainism; (20) Prakrit and Pali Literature; (21) Alankara ; 
(22) Natya, Sangita, Erotics, etc.; (23) Grammar and 
Lexicography ; (24) Law and Custom ; (25) Medicine, Rasas- 
tra, etc. ; (26) Religious Sects I: Saiva and Sākta; (27) 
Religious Sects II: Vaisnava ; (28) Religion and Metaphysics ; 
(29) Psychology and Ethics ; (30) Logic and Epistemology. 


As proposed at present, the series will be confined 
to what can be called ancient Indian Civilization, for 
which 1000 A.D. is put as the limit. It is true that 
such a demarcation is arbitrary. In dealing with many 
titles in the list, it will be necessary to carry on the 
presentation of the subject somewhat beyond this limit. 
But the line is the only convenient one and will be 
shifted one way or other as occasion may demand such 
deviation. The treatment of the subject will not 
suffer either in unity or fullness for the sake of respect- 
ing this line. 

A word of explanation may not be out of place 
regarding Indian Philosophy. Usually this is dealt 
with under the headings of the six well-known systems, 
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along with Buddhistic and Jain Philosophy. Here it is 
proposed to deal with the subject under titles of the 
various topics; all problems in the various systems will 
be presented under this scheme. 

Since the undertaking is not on any commercial 
basis and is not motived by financial gain, and since it 
is hoped that with the co-operation of scholars, the 
overhead charges for the production of the books in the 
series can be kept at a very low level, it will be possible 
to keep the price of the books in the series sufficiently 
low, so that even persons of average means can own a 
set. It is estimated that each volume may contain on 
an average three hundred pages of the demi octavo 
size. The price per copy may be in the neighbourhood 
of three rupees. 

The plan is to approach scholars immediately ; and 
it is hoped that a few works can be got ready in the 
course of a year and that the printing of the books can 
be started in 1941. It is also my expectation that the 
entire series can be completed within five or six years 
after the printing starts. Each book will be issued as 
soon as its printing is finished. But the books may not 
be published in the serial order indicated above. 

In this undertaking I have the co-operation as 
editors of Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the Professor of 
Indian History and Archaeology, and of Mr. S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri, the Reader in Indian Philosophy, both 
my colleagues in the University of Madras, so that we 
three form the general editors of the series. 

C. KUNHAN Raja 


| Editor, Adyar Library Bulletin 
lst December, 1939 


MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 
DR. C. KUNHAN RAJA 
THE COMMENTARIES ON THE AITAREYA BRAHMANA 
(Continued from p. 67) 
By 


i. Bhattabhaskara 
11. Govindasvamin 
iii. Sadgurus'isya 


‘The general statements about commenting on a work continues: 


suduskaratamafi cedam brahmanarthopavarnanam 
matur anke nisannena yatha balena candramah 


ahuyamano nabhyeti tadvad vedartha ipsitah 
tathapi gurusatkokter esa vrttih pravartyate 


brahmanaranyakadrastre matrsokaughaharine 
mahidasaitareyaya namo bhtiyo namo namah 


Here there is the narration of the story of Aitareya. I quote 
the entire section. The text is not at all correct. 


atraitareyarsimahetihasam 
purayavedoditam ahur àryüh 
asid vipro yajfiavalko dvibharyas 
tasya dvitiyam itareti cahuh 


sa jyesthayakrstacittah priyàn tam 


uktva dvitiyam itareti hoce 
3 
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tasyafi jato 'tha s'is'ub samrudan sa 
prokto matra kasta tugnim bhaveti 


anekajanmasmrtiyogabhaja 
mükayitan tena mahatmanapi 

yad vasudeveti mahat tu nama 
४1६0०७ pravaksyàmi tadaiva mauni 


anyaih pralàpaih kim iheti matva 

j aj apa japyam paramam mumuksuh 
Jyesthasuta vagmino darpayuktas' 
ceruh saputram itaram prahasya 


ahutas te yajanayanyades'e 
yiyaksuna kenacid brahmanena 
prayogesu kus'alà darpayuktah 
samam pitrayajayams te sametya 


tasmad des'ad agatah kecid atra 

grhe yajfian tam pravrttam prasamsuh 
svaputrapUjas'ravagena hrsta 

jyestha sapatnim itaràm niriksya 


svamükaputrasya samipam etya 
svajanma putrafi ca vigarhayanti 

uvaca s'okagnividiptadeha 

. «. ख . màáànam vicintam . . . . 


. e e . . e. छ e * » . . a 
pratyukto mufica vacam suteti 
vaksyami vacam tava harsasiddhyai 
yatrasate bhrataro me pita ca 


gatva vadisyami tu tatra vàcam 
ity uktvagan mukarupo mahatma 
bhaktim vahan pundarikayatakse 
meghaughasafichannadivakarabhah 
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bhasmapraticchannahutàs'anabho 
yajfie sthita bhrataro darpayuktah 
ayantam alaksya ca mükam enam 
mükasya yajfie kim iheti dantan 


prakas'ya te cakrur athattahasam 
sa capi tam yajfiam anupravis'ya 
arodhum ankam pitaram prapede 
ma masprakso mudha dusteti coktva 


kruddhah pita nyarudhat tv aitareyam 
brahmabhibhutani trnavarani 
na sehire tasya tadavamanam 


© e e 


visnupriyadvadas/avarnamantra- 
japaprasamksalitadubkharas'eh 
brahmarsimukhyasya samastaveda- 
vedanünganisnatavis'uddhabuddheb 


ksama gunadharabhita tu devi 
devi tadà nasakat tad dhi sodhum 
sadohavirdhanatalam vidarya 
sahasrasuryodgamatulyartipa 


urdhvafí jagamatmavibhtsanais’ ca 
mahadbhutaih sobhitasarvadeha 
suvaruamuktaàmaniratnacitram 
simhàsanam sarvatobhadram āsu 


svayan karabhyam kamalopamabhyam 
tasmai dadau sasanam divyarupa 

pitrà sapatnitanayaih sadasyair 

drstà surargipramukhais' ca bhütaih 
uvaca cainam smitas'obhivaktrà 
visnoh priya sa dharanidharasya 
kumara kin te pitur ankakena 

sutaih sapatnyah parimarditena 
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brahmadipitra khalu visnuna tvam 
samlalito mam dharaniti viddhi 
mayopanitam tv adhiroha putra 
simhasanam sarvatobhadram āsu 


atradhirudhasya tava prasadam 
karisyati brahmagarbho bjanabhah 
s'rutva dharitrya vacanam sa capi 
sarvair drstas tv arurohasanan tat 


athadhirudhasya tadavir &sid 
agnyadikam dvis trnute 'ntikati ca 
catvarims/adbrahmanam prayaniyady 
ahnaf caturvims'atikena yuktam 


esáàm angair diksaniyadibhis’ ca 
prasarigikai rajadharmadhibhis ca 
samapy sa brahmanam sarvamantre 
krtvonkaram virato brahmanisthah 


brahmadibhis' codito ma viramsir 
brahmann iti tv aitareyo mahatma 
aranyakan trividham vai dadars'a 
mahavratan copanisaddvayafi ca 


tatah sarve 'püjayams tam sametab 
pitradayah saha devarsisanghaih 
aranyakante pranavam sa krtva 

hy avarohad asanad bhümidattat 


tato devi sa dharani tiro 'bhut 
tac cāsanan te ca surarsisanghah 
sadohavirdhanatalam vitirnam 
sus'listam asid vavrte 'tha yajnah 


athetar& sarvalokaprasiddham 
tadbrahmanaranyakadarsanam vat 
s'rutva jaharsatha pita sametya 
sahaiva putrair itaram saputram 
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apüjayat sa sapatni tathaindm 
asantvayat tatsutafi caitareyam 
sa capi matuh priyakrn maharsih 
pitradibhih samanujfiata eva 


vanam prapat tatra taptva tapas’ ca 
prapa brahma durvacam suridrs'yam 
sa caitareyas tv itarasutatvat 

stribhyo dhaka mahidasas tathaisah 


mahipranitasana asanac ca 
samba sapatnimadanàas'anac ca 
mahadanad vedarüpac ca nama 
tridhà niruktam tu prsodaradi 


katha caisa mahidasaitareyi 

sruta prokta samsmrta pujita ca 
sraddhanvitair astikaih sarvasiddhyai 
prakalpatety evam ahur mahantah 


The story is not found in the other two commentaries of the 
Brahmana described already in these Notes. The story appears in 
a brief form narrated in prose in the commentary of Sayana. I give 
below the story given there for the sake of comparison. There are 
some differences between the two narrations on minor details. 


kasya cit khalu maharser bahvyah patnyo vidyante. tasam 
medhye kasyàas' cid itareti nàmadheyam. tasya itarayah putro 
mahidasakhyah kumarah. tadiyasya tu pitur bharyantaraputresv 
eva snehatisayo na tu mahidase. tatah kasyaficid yajfiasa- 
bhayam tam  mahidasam avajfiayanyan putran svotsarige 
sthapayamasa. tadanim khinnavadanam mahidasam avagatye- 
tarakhya tanmata svakiyakuladevatam bhümin anusasmira. 
sa ca bhümir devatà divyamürtidharà sati yajfiasabhayam 
samagatya mahidüsàya divyam simhàsanan datva tatrainam 
upaves'ya sarvesv eva kumaresu pandityadhikyam avagamay- 
yaitadbrahmanapratibhüsanarüpam varan dadau. tadanugrahat 
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tasya mahidasaya manasa agnir vai devanàm avamah ityadi- 
kam strpute strnute ityantam catvarimsadadhyayopetam brah- 
manam pradurabhut. tata irdhvam atha mahavratam ityadikam 
acarya ācāryā ityantam aranyakavratarüpam ca brahmanam 
avir abhüt. 


Sadguru is earlier than Sayama and in Sadguru's version we 
have a more detailed narration in poetry. I have given the entire 
story above, with the few breaks in the manuscript. 

Then the commentary begins as: prathaman tavad diksaniyam 
jyotistomangabhiitam istim vidhatum taddevate agnavisnu stauti. 
There are many statements in the commentary that may be interest- 
ing. On agnir vai devanadm avamah, there is the statement: 


mantras’ ca bhavati— 

agnir mukham prathamo devatanam 

iti. 
Then continues : 

nighantau parthive kande pathyate cagnir aditah 
On visnuh paramah there is the statement : 


devatànam sangatanam uttamo visnur asit— 
iti hi mantram. 


Then continues : 
visnus' ca devatakande dyusthane tüttame sthitah 
kiñ ca 
jyotistomantasamsthayam aptoryame mahakratau 
trayastrims'ac chastrayute visnuh sastre 'ntime sthitah 
jyotistomadiyajfiesu sarvatraivagnir aditah 
adyantas‘astrasthitayos tayor uttamamukhyata 


The next mantra is: agnàvaisnavam purolasam . . . kapalam. On 
this there is the statement : 


an sásya devatadvandvad anaüvrdhih padadvaye 
idvrddhau vispau nisedha ity anann iha vartikat 
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diksateh sankalpanarthat karaneniyara padam 
cho bhave lyuto 'nupravacanüdeh prayojane 


ekadas'akapalesu purodàs'as tu samskrtah 
dvigor lug anapatye ’nah samskrtambhaksasttratah 


The commentary thus proceeds in prose and verse interspersed. 
The first chapter ends: 


sarvalokah svadrstena viruddban na s'rnoto hi. 


This is on the mantra ending with sraddadhati towards the end of 
the chapter ; the commentary ends: 


dviruktih stcayaty atra hy adhyayasya samapanam. 


This is on the repetition of the word bhavati at the end of the 
chapter. The second chapter begins : 


prathame diksaniyestib prayaniyatha kathyate. 
The third chapter begins : 


_ dvitiye prayaniyokta sahaivodayaniyaya 
somavikrayadhanartham itihasam bravity atha 


(To be continued) 


MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 
By K. MADHAVA KRISHNA SARMA 


HITHERTO UNKNOWN COLOPHON TO HARA. 
DATTA’S COMMENTARY ON THE EKAGNIKANDA 
Haradatta’s commentary on the Ekagnikanda has been publi- 
shed along with the text in the Mysore Government Oriental 
Library Series. This edition does not contain any colophon in 
verse at the end of the commentary; nor have I so far come across 
any reference to one occurring there in the various notices of MSS. 
of this work. Among the 7 MSS. of the work belonging to the 
"Adyar Library (Catalogue, Part I, p. 9 b) two bearing the shelf- 
numbers 29 J 12 and 29 C 9 have the following verse at the end. 
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आपस्तम्बस्य शिष्येण हरदत्तेन धीमता | 
एकाम्निकाण्डमन्त्राणां व्याख्या सम्यक्‍कृता मया || 


Both the MSS. are in Grantha and are old. The colophon is 
important giving as it does the name of the teacher of the com- 
mentator. The identity of Haradatta—the present commentator and 
of Haradatta—the commentator of the Apastamba Dharma and 
Grhya Sutras has been accepted by all; but as to his being also 
the author of the Padamafijari, there is difference of opinion. 
While Bühler leaves the question an open one, A. Mahadeva Sastri 
identifies the author of the Ujjvalà with the grammarian on the 
basis of concurrence of opinions regarding the use of ‘a’ at the end 
of a Pratyabhivadana-vakya (Vide A. Mahadeva Sastri's Preface 
to the Apastambadharmasütra, Mysore G. O. L. Series, No. 15). 
The latter view is held by P. V. Kane also (History of Dharma- 
Sastra, pp. 351-352). It is, however, deserving of notice here that 
while the grammarian in his introductory verse--— 


तातं पद्म (रुद्र) कुमाराख्यं प्रणम्याम्बां श्रियं तथा | 
ज्येष्ठं चाम्निकुमाराख्यमाचायमपराजितम्‌ || 


mentions Aparajita as his Acarya, the commentator on the Ekagni- 
kanda says that he is the disciple of one Apastamba. 


A SANDHYAVANDANA-BHASYA 


On p. 150, Part I, the Adyar Library Catalogue notices a MS. 
of सन्ध्यावन्दनभाष्यम्‌--हरदत्तीयम्‌, The commentary contained in this 
number does not attribute itself to Haradatta, though, according to 
its introductory verse, it is based on his explanations of Mantras. 
The identity of the commentator (or is he only a compiler ?) is not 
clear. It begins thus: 


स्मृते सकलकल्याणभाजनं यत्र जायते | 
पुरुषस्तमजंनित्यं ब्रजामि शरणं हरिम्‌ ॥ 
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अत्र च हरदत्तेन मन्त्रार्थोोइमिहितश्शुभ: | 
सन्ध्यावन्दनमन्त्रस्य तदू भाष्यं लिखितं मया ii 


आपो हि St मयोभुवः | हे आपः: यूयं मयोभुव स्थ | मय इति ga- 
नाम | तस्य मुव e| दीधश्छान्दसः | हिशब्दः प्रसिद्वो । ता न GG 
दधातन । ताः यूयं नः अस्मान्‌ ऊर्जे अन्नाय दधातन। यक्त (धत्त?) 
अन्नमस्मभ्यं धत्तेयर्थः | महे रणाय चक्षसे । महे महीतरणाय रमणीयाय 
चक्षसे दझनाय महदि(द्र)मणीयज्ञानमस्मभ्यं gada; | यो वः शिवतमो रसः | 
युष्मत्संबन्धी यश्शिवतमों रस: सुखातिशयहेतुरसनेन्द्रियग्राहयः | तस्य भाजयते- 
हनः | तस्य द्वितीयार्त्थे षष्ठी | d रसं भाजयत प्रापयत | इह लोके | नः 
अस्मान्‌ | sadha aec किमिव । उडान्त्यः कामयमानाः मातरः 
पुत्रान्‌ क्षीरादिरसेन भाजयन्ति | 


Ends thus: AA+ स्य | सलिलस्य | मध्या + भः । श्रेष्ठः लोहिताक्षः | 
uga: | विर्य्यो विपश्चित्‌ | विशुद्धदृष्टिः | मनसा पुनातु । शोधयतु | 
स्वपरिग्रहयोग्यः स्वयमे(व)करोत्विद्यर्थः | 


विभवेऽब्दे सिते पक्षे दक्षिणे (अयने) मया । सुदशनेन लिखितं 
(copied ?) सन्ध्यावन्दनभाष्यकम्‌ | शुभमस्तु || 


There is a Sandhyavandana-bhasya by Sudars'ana Suri publi- 
shed as No. 27 in the S'astramuktavali Series (Conjeevaram, 1906), 
by P. B. Ananthachariar. This is not that. 


On p. 10a, Part I, the Adyar Library Catalogue gives under 
the entry पुरुषसुक्तमाष्यम-सायणाचाये (माधवाचार्य) कृतम्‌ a MS. bearing the 
shelf-number 11 D 21. On examination I found it to be Mahi- 
dhara’s commentary on a portion of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita includ- 
ing the Purusa-sukta. The commentary ends abruptly. 
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On p. 14a of Part I of the Adyar Library Catalogue there is 
given under the head श्रीसूक्तमाष्यम-विद्यारण्यकृतम्‌ a MS. with the shelf- 
number 29 F 6. On examination | found the commentary to be 
that by Prthvidharacarya. 


— — á—— P MH — 


THE LINGANIRNAYA: AUTHOR CALLED 
ALSO HEMASURI 


On p. 84a, Part I], the Adyar Library Catalogue contains the 
following three entries. 
लिड्रनिणय:--हेमसूरिकृतः 27 F 6+ प्र 14. 
लिङ्कनिर्णयः--रामसूरिक्कुतः 29 F 13 ग्र 13. 
लिङ्गनिणयभूषणम्‌ — रामसूरिक्रुतम्‌ 22 M 64 ग्र 14 (AgI) 


1 examined the three MSS. and found them all containing the same 
work called Linganirnaya or Liünganirnayabhüsaga. There is, 
however, some interest attached to the first MS. While in the in- 
troductory verse it gives the name of the author as Ramasiiri, at the 
end it gives it as Hemasiiri. I give the ending of the work as 
found in the MS. 


अम्बुरुट्छशब्दरूपं हकारान्तं क्रियाविशेषणाणां कर्मत्वं नपुंसकत्वमेकत्वं 
वक्तत्र्यम्‌ । इति नपुंसकलिङ्गाः समाप्ताः | अथ समासान्तप्रययाः | अङ्गगा- 
त्रोदरस्तनकण्ठोष्टमुखदन्ताक्षिकेशा fmm । बहुबीहिसमासांताश्रेदीकारांता 
भवंति | यथा संनतांगी सुगात्री शालोदरी कुंभस्तनी किनरकण्ठी बिंबोष्टी 
चंद्रमुखी gedit सुदंतेति wusa चास्ति। आयताक्षी सुकेशीत्यादि | 
ऊरुशष्दश्वोपमितबहुत्रीहिसमासांतश्वेदूकारांतो भवति | यथा रभोरूः | qu 
भोरूः | इत्यादि | संख्यापूर्वावहोरात्रिशब्दो त्वकारांतो पुंसि एकाहः । gum: | 
Sue: | एकरात्र:। feta: | त्रिरात्रः । ऋक्‌ पूरब्धूःपथिन्‌ ---राजाहनसखि- 
शाब्दाः समासांताश्रेदकारांता भवंति। यथा। अर्धचः। देवपुरं । निमला- 
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पस्तडाकः | समधघुरः । सरित्पथः । राजराजः । goag: । प्रियसखः | 
सक्थ्यक्षिनाभ्युक्षन्दाब्दाः पुंबाचकनहुबीहिसमासांताश्चेदकारांता भवंति | तद्यथा | 
दीर्घसक्थः | पुण्डरीकाक्षः | अद्मनाभः | महोक्षः । इत्यादि | 


इति हेमसूरिविरचितायां aree: छिंगनिणयः परिसमाप्तः | हरिः 
ओम्‌ । श्रीरस्तु ॥ 


स्वाज्ञानेन निवत्ते त्रिभुवनाकारेण यस्सवता 

स्वस्मे य स्वयमेव चोपदिशति स्वं शिष्यगुर्वात्मना | 
aga च यो द्वितीय्यसुखसद्गोदात्मना शिष्यते 

तस्मे विस्मयनीयशक्तिनिधये कस्मेचिदस्मे नमः ॥ 


(Cf. the text published by P. B. Ananthachariar, Conjeevaram, 
1907). 


On p. 326 of Part II, the Adyar Library Catalogue has the 
following : 


श्व्ठारभूषणम्‌ ---भट्रबाणकृतम्‌ 19 B 68 आ 10 29 M 19 आ 20. 
AFIT --वामनभट्रकृतम 20 F 62 ग्र 29. 


From this one gets the impression that there are two works of 
the same title, one by Bhattabana and another by Vamanabhatta. 
On examination, however, I found all the three to be MSS. of the 
same work. 


On p. 10a of Part I of the Adyar Library Catalogue there is 
mentioned a MS. of पुहपरसुक्तभाष्यम्‌-सायणाचार्य (माधत्रचार्य) कृतम्‌ with the 
Shelf-number 25 A 54. I examined the commentary and found it 
to be not by Sàyana but by some other author whose identity is 
not clear. 
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A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies. Presented to 
Prof. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E. on his 72nd birth-day, 21 March 1939. 
Edited by S. M. Katre, Ph.D. (London) and P. K. Gode, M.A. 

This is the extra series No. 1 of the New India Antiquary, 
a monthly journal of Oriental Research in Archaeology, Art, etc. 
This is a substantial volume of over three hundred pages well printed 
and well got up. There are nearly fifty articles on various subjects 
contributed by great orientalists of the world, both eastern and 
western. 

It has now become more or less a regular custom that when 
scholars of repute attain a certain age or enter a new phase in 
life by retirement from a place they occupied with distinction or in 
any other way, the other scholars, generally under the enthusiastic 
initiative of younger scholars arrange to present him with a volume 
of essays written by his disciples, colleagues and admirers. For 
a scholar there is no higher gratification than to find that his 
disciples have faithfully followed the path along which in the 
earlier stages he has directed them; and the disciples, mostly 
poor, have no better way of demonstrating their devotion and grati- 
tude to the teacher than to offer the fruits of what wealth he has 
given them. 

The volume that has been presented to Prof. Thomas truly 
represents, by the width of the subjects covered in it and the depth 
of learning evinced by the contributors, the scholarship of the great 
professor. The professor has worked in the various parts of oriental 
scholarship; and in every separate field in this region he has tread, 
he has been able to leave behind him the traces of his labours. 
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To those like myself, who have the privilege of knowing the 
professor very intimately, his personality and his genial nature 
appeal as much as his erudition appeals to scholars. 

All oriental scholars owe a debt of gratitude to the energetic 
editors for the step they have taken to honour the professor and 
thereby for giving us such a splendid collection of articles on the 
different fields in oriental research. 


EDITOR 


The Critical Examination of the Philosophy of Religion, by 
Sadhu Santinatha. Amalner, 1938. 

This is a work in two volumes containing over a thousand 
pages in all, in which the author deals with some religious and 
philosophical problems. As the author says, this is not a mere 
compilation of a student, but is the expression of what the author 
has ‘known through self-examination. The various doctrines in the 
different systems of Indian philosophy are examined. The author 
gives his personal experience on the abstruse philosophical matters’ 
His position can be known from the concluding sentence in the 
body of the book: The gospel of every Master, affirming as it does 
the nature of the final truth, the means and the goal of practice, 
is sure to be dogmatic and can in no way be asserted to be infal- 
lible. In a concluding chapter the author summarises all kis agru- 
ments and concludes the book thus: The only rational and justifi- 
able attitude appears to be this that the mystery about the ultimate 
problems of our knowledge and life must remain a mystery and be 
recognised as the mystery. The inevitable destiny to which the 
human understanding seems bound to submit is that it should stand 
amazed before the mysterious universe of experience, it should 
naturall feel an urge from within to attempt a rational solution 
of the mystery and in this attempt it should be more and more 
deeply and widely acquainted with mysteries within mysteries and 
above mysteries, and that this acquaintance will tempt it for further 
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and further search and ultimately it should surrender itself to the 
consciousness that the mystery is insoluble. 

One may wonder whether, if this represents all that human in- 
tellect and soul-power is capable of, human powers are capable 
of anything. It may be that to an individual, the universe remains 
an insoluble perpetual mystery. But that does not mean that it 
should be so to others. If the teachings of the great masters 
are only dogmas to the author (and to one who does not realise 
their teaching it can be nothing but so), the experience of the 
author regarding the insolubility of the mystery of the universe 
is a worse dogma and cannot represent the truth about the uni- 
verse. To a particular class of readers, perhaps the account of 
the various systems of religions and philosophies may be of 
some use. But one fails to see any profundity of thought or any 
deep experiences of a soul thirsting for knowledge which would 
be a guide to others who cannot dive so deep into the mystery of 
the universe. On reading the book, one gets more the impression 
of the author hopelessly wandering in a wilderness unable to proceed 
in the right direction and unwilling to take seriously the guidance 
of those who have tread the paths before. I choose to depend on 
the teachings of the Masters to see the light rather than to abandon 


the work in despair on the testimony of the author. 
EDITOR 


Sreemad Bhagavad Gita of Bhagavan Sri Krishna. Suddha 
Dharma tract No. IV. Translated into English by R. Vasudeva 
Row, assisted and published by T. M. Janardanam for the Suddha 
Dharma Mandalam Association 1939. 

The Bhagavad Gita has been known to us in the recension 
which was commented on by Sankaracharya (whose date is now 
accepted as about 800 A.D.) That text contains 700 verses in 18 
chapters. The text forms a part of the great Mahabharata. It is. 
in the form of a conversation between Arjuna and Sri Krishna ; and 
in the course of the conversation Sri Krishna gives some teachings 
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to Arjuna about man and his relation to God and also his duty to 
life and to the world. Ina section subsequent to the place where 


the Gita occurs, there is a statement in the Mahabharata itself that 
the text must be 745 verses. 

There is a text of the Gita found in a few Kashmirian 
manuscripts, which has been commented by some Kashmirians, in 
which there are 745 verses. J3ut that text is different from the text 
now presented. The text of the Suddha Dharma Mandala edition, 
brought out nearly a quarter of a century ago, has a commentary 
by Hamsa Yogin, whom the members of the Mandala hold to be far 
earlier than Sankaracharya. This text too has 745 verses in 24 
chapters. The text of the Bhagavad Gita assumed such importance 
in Hindu religion and philosophy on account of the personality of 
Sri Krishna and on account of Sankaracharya having accepted that 
as one of his basic texts for his philosophy. The later Acharyas 
accepted Sankara’s position in regard to the Gita, accepting it as a 
basic text and intepreted it according to their own philosophy. 

It is rather preposterous to say that Sankaracharya had no 
access to the genuine Gita and commented on a fragment of it with 
many omissions. The antiquity of the recension published by the 
Suddha Dharma Mandala as based on the commentary by Hamsa 
Yogin has yet to be established. About 1000 A.D. India and the 
Hindu religion had begun to lose their soul and life. Religion and 
philosophy began to grow into matters of routine and formalism and 
ceased to be an expression of the life of the nation. One can very well 
understand how at such a time, people attempted to improve upon 
the genuine text of the Gita, correcting it, amending it and supple- 
menting it—sometimes by pruning it also. 

The Gita is simple and can appeal only to a real philosopher. 
To an intellectual there is not enough complexity. In the Suddha 
Dharma Mandala edition some more verses are collected from other 
places and brought into the simple text of the Gita. The so-called 
Kashmirian text tries to improve the language also in the Gita. 
One can very well understand the attempt of scholars to improve 
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upon the text of the Gita at a time when the nation’s life had begun 
to show signs of decay. But if there was another genuine text at 
the time of Sankaracharya, one cannot understand how he missed it, 
or if he altered it, why he did so. 

Regarding the discrepancy of the number of verses in the 
traditional text and in a later section of the Mahabharata (7.e., 700 
and 745), I must confess that this is a point that requires con- 
sideration and that disturbs the peace of mind of the scholar who 
desires to accept the traditional text as genuine. Prof. S. K. 
Belvalkar has recently suggested a solution in an article contributed 
to the New Indian Antiquary of July 1939. 

Apart from these considerations, there is little to be said 
about the book. The translation is simple and readable. There is 
an index and a glossary. The printing and get up are good. The 
price is As. 14 for paper bound and Re. 1-8-0 for boards. I wish 
the publishers had not put the name as “ of Bhagavan Sri Krishna ". 
The text is too well known to need the mention of the author and 
the title Bhagavad Gita contains the name Bhagavan. The book 
can be had of the Suddha Dharma Mandala Office, Mylapore, 


Madras, India. 
EDITOR 


India's Quest for Reality, by R. J. Jackson. The Buddhist 
Lodge, London, 1938. 

This is a small work containing six chapters. The first two 
chapters deal with the Upanisads. The third deals with the Rajput 
teachers of India. The Yoga Philosophy, Maya and Time are the 
subjects of the remaining three chapters. The book is well written 
and readable. It will be very useful for those who do not know 
the original texts. 

On one point I may be permitted to say a word. "There was 
never in India such a thing as a conflict between the needs of 
secular life and the needs of religious life. "There were Brahmins 
who took up arms and interested themselves in worldly affairs, and 
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there were Kshatriyas who were scholars, philosophers and Teachers. 
The tradition continued throughout the history of Indian philosophy. 
In the third chapter of the book there is an implication, borrowed 
from the modern western exponents of Hinduism, that the Vedic 
religion was Brahminic and that there was an eclectic movement in 
India led by the Kshatriyas against the priestly order. Even in the 
Vedas, Kshatriyas were the patrons and protectors of the Brahmins 
who performed the sacrifices. In the Upanisads, the Brahmins were 
welcome in the courts of kings and taught the highest truth to their 
disciples. They shared the intellectual activity along with the 
kings as in the previous age. About this point much has been made 
by modern scholars out of a mere nothing. 

EDITOR 


Who am I? Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi. Fourth and 
revised edition. Price As. 2. Sri Ramanasramam, Tiruvannamalai, 
India, 1939. 

This is a small book of 36 pages giving the teachings of 
Bhagavan Ramana Maharishi given by him in writing during his 
days of silence (1901 and 1902) to his disciple. The teachings have 
all the charm of what come from the heart of one who knows, who 
realises. The central teaching is the difference between the real self 
and its encumbrances like the body and senses. 

EDITOR 


Conquest of Sorrow, by Swami Sachchidanand. Published 
by K. L. Basu, Calcutta, 1939. Price As. 10. 

The little book of nearly sixty pages is meant to explain the 
nature of sorrow as a constituent of the world and seeks to afford 
solace to the suffering man thereby. Sorrow is an integral part of 
life and is a necessary thing for thought and life. One has to 
subjugate sorrow than try to annihilate it. | 

EDITOR 
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In the October issue of the Bulletin on Pages 121 to 123, 
there was a Review by us of the History of Gujarat written by 
M. S. Commissariat, M.A., I.E.S. Towards the close of that review 
there was an error in the statement “The author is a muslim ". 
The author is a Parsee. We regret the error and we take this 


opportunity to correct the error and to express our regrets. 
EDITOR 


Svatmaprakasika. Text, Kannada Translation, notes, etc. by 
Y. Subba Rao. Adhyatmaprakasakaryalaya, Holenarasipur. Price 
As. 3. This is one of the publications in the Adhyatmagranthavali 
Series intended to popularise the Vedanta philosophy among the 
laymen. The work is attributed to a S'ankaracharya. In the 
Introduction, Mr. Subba Rao questions Sankaracharya's authorship 
of the work. The editor suggests variant readings here and there. 
But one would wish that he had collected a few manuscripts and 
given the variant readings, reconstructing the correct text from the 
manuscripts. Extracts from the Brahma Sutra Bhasya and an index 
are given at the end. The translation is lucid and the notes are 
helpful, especially to those who are not acquainted with Sanskrit. 


K.M.K.S. 


Karma in Ancient and Modern Thought, by Oscar Ljung- 
stróm. 


This small book treats of some aspects of the thought inherent 
in the belief of Karma. The belief in karma is essentially eastern, 
but the west is not altogether a stranger. The reappearance of this 
belief in the west has been due to several influences, but the main 
influence is that of the Theosophical Society. 

The illusion or Mzya as illustrated by the story of the soldier 
who laughed while he was being flogged is taken to mean as seeing 
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through the illusion. But the succeeding example (page. 8) can 
hardly prove the proposition, as it is a case of dhvani which often 
happens in literary works while flogging does not lead to laughing 
as often as dhvazii. 

Karma implies moral judgment (page 17). There is an ever- 
present tendency to perfect karmic justice. When the individual 
uses his freedom of action in a way that unjustly hurts others and 
for his own lust, the actions are imperfect and are inharmonious. 
Just equilibrium would imply compensation for wrong or unjust 
suffering. The argument that every event is a link in the beginning- 
less and unbreakable chain of causes and effects, in which no new 
link can ever be inserted—each link being but the effect of a 
preceding cause and itself the cause of the next link, is 
held to be too simple a reasoning (page 21). There are 
instances, where, in spite of the actual presence of responsible 
elders, children have suffered physical injuries which could not be 
prevented. 

The doctrine of free—will is not conducive to making man an 
automaton. Even here practical facts differ from theoretical posi- 
tions. Buddhistic philosophy considers the will to live (tsi) as 
the cause of reincarnation, and it is stored in our skandhas. 

The conclusions recorded are that the examination of the 
essential doctrine of Karma reveals some appealing and attractive 
beliefs. It has balm for our wounds. It corrects the evil-doer. 
It sternly teaches us the lessons in life, making us wiser. Our 
investments in karma are ‘gilt-edged’ securities and every good 
endeavour in time is sure of success. The book is interesting 
though it contains some assertions. 

A. N. KRISHNAN 
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Narada’s Aphorisms on Bhakti with English translation, 
edited by Y. Subrahmanya Sarma, The Adhyatama Prakasa 
Karyalaya, Holenarasipur, Mysore Railway, 1938. 

The book under review is a very popular treatise in India and 
there are already a few editions of the work in the various scripts 
of the country. The present edition aims at giving the worka 
wider circulation than at the present moment. With that end in 
view, aids to the reader as are necessary for an intelligent under- 
standing of the teaching have also been provided for. The direct- 
ness and simplicity of the original have been retained without the 
confusing arguments of a commentary interfering with the under- 
standing of the reader. The translation is a free rendering and 
not literal. The additional footnotes are intended to clarify the 
positions stated in the text and to supplement the information given 
in the translation. The sitras have been divided into eighteen 
sections. The arresting influence of the bhaktimarga and the great 
examples of the bhaktas are illustrated under the heading ' The 
Essence of Bhakti’ in sütras 15 to 24 and sütra 83. The book 


deserves to be read carefully by all. 
A. N. KRISHNAN 


Mimümsaparibhasa, edited by Ramachandra Dattatreya Kinja- 
vadekar Sastri. Crown 8vo, Price Re. 1. 

This little book belongs to the Bhuvana Bharati Granthas'ala 
as number 8 of the series. The Mimümasaparibhasa of Krsna- 
yajvà is a well-known elementary treatise in Mimamsa of which 
there are several editions. This book is particularly interesting for 
the Marathi commentary of the editor whose work as the chief 
worker of the Mimamsavidyalaya is largely appreciated. The work 
itself has been largely borrowed from the Arthasamgraha of 
Laugaksi Bhüskara. The edition will be of great help to the 
beginners in the Maharastra. 

A. N. KRISHNAN 
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India in World Politics, B. N. Khana, M.A., India Amrit 
Books, Connaught Circus, New Delhi. Crown 8vo, 1939, Rs. 2/. 

In his book on the position of India in world Politics, 
Mr. Khana has attempted a review of the events in the history of 
European nations, like Germany, Russia and Italy, and the rising 
nations like Japan, Turkey and, perhaps, India. It must be 
mentioned to his credit that he has succeeded in presenting an 
empirical view of the tangled skein that stands for Politics, to-day. 
The pre-war economic and Industrial domination of the world by 
powers like Great Britain, the resultant economic strife, the race 
for markets that led to the Great War, the political repercussions 
of the struggle, and the new forces like Economic Nationalism and 
new political faiths like Nazism, Communism and Fascism ; all these 
phases in the recent history of the world are treated in a running 
commentary. India’s struggle for freedom from bondage is also 
treated in a similar manner. But the reader is left very much in 
doubt whether the title of the book is not misleading. He is 
treated to a very readable account of world history, but must look 
for the place occupied by India in the World Struggle, her contri- 
bution towards the solution of World Problems, elsewhere. The 
author, however, breaks virgin soil, when he visualises the possi- 
bility of a world where equality reigns, where the Lion and the 
lamb lie side by side, forgetting their mutual distrust and desires, 
such a state of affairs resulting from remorseless self-control, 
practised by every individual. Mr. Khana, as his book reveals is an 
optimist, and a political visionary, who rejects after consideration, 
the possibility of world chaos, in favour of the ' Vision Beautiful ’. 
The reader sometimes wishes he can share in this optimism. The 
treatment of the subject from this angle is so good that the book 
provides serious amusement to the reader. It is a contribution to 
Political Philosophy, if one may apply the phrase, to philosophic 
approaches to Political problems. 


K. R. SAMPATH 
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